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HER BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL. 

*Ti8 years since last we met, and we may not meet again ; 
I have struggled to forget, bat that struggle was in vain— 
For her voice lives on the breeze, and her spirit comes at will; 
In the midnight on the seas, her bright smile haunts me stilL 

(Repeat last two lines.) 

At the first sweet dawn of light,'when I gaze upon the deep. 
Her 'form still greets my sight, while the stars their vigils keep. 
When I close mine aching eyes, sweet dreams my senses fill ; 
And from sleep, when I arise, her bright smile haunts me stilL 

(Repeat last two lines.) 

I have sailed *neat.h alien skies, I have trod the desert path ; 
I have seen the storm arise like a giant in his wrath ; 
Every danger I have known that a reckless life can fill; 
Yet her presence is not flown, her bright smile haunts me still. 

(Repeat last two lines.) 

STOLEN KISSES ARE THE SWEETEST. 

Now, some may call me bashful, but I'll prove that I am right ; 
We girls should ne'er give kissies, don 't ti*eat the matter light ; 
1 love my Charley dsarly, for in my heart I feel it; 
Bat if he asks me for a kiss, I'll make him try to steal it. 
Chorus. , 

Stolen kisses are the sweetest when they're taken on the sly ; 

Often you may steal another, that is, if there's no one nlgn. 

aften go to parties where I'm sure to be the belle; 
sben with attention to the tales of love they tell. 
And when the ball is over they see me to ttie door ; (more. 
Then there's a chance to steal a kiss, I wish they'd steal some 
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TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAM PI 

In the prison cell I sit, thinking, mother dter, of jon. 

And our bright and nappy home so far away ; 
And the tears th^y fill my eyes, spite of all that I can da^ 
Though I try to cheer my coniradee and be gay. 
Chorus. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching- 
Cheer np, comrades, they will come ; 
And beneath the starry flag we shall breathe the air again 
Of the free land in our own beloved home. 

In the battle front we stood when the fiercest charge they 
made. 
And they swept us off a hundred men or more. 
But before we reached their lines, they were driven back 
dismayM, 
And we heard the cry of victory o*er and o'er. 

go within the prison cell, we ai-e waiting for the day 
That will come to open wide the Iron door ; [gay. 

And the hollow eye grows bright, and the poor heart almoet 
As we think of seeing home and friends once more. 

WHEN THE CORN 18 WAVING, ANNIE DEAR. 

When the corn is waving:, Annie dear. 

Oh 1 meet me bv the stile. 
To hear thy gentle voice again. 
And greet thy winning smile. 
The moon will be at full, love. 

The stars will brightly gleam; 
Oh ! come, my queen of night, love. 
And grace the beauteous scene. 
Chorus. 
• The com la waving, Annie dear. 

Oh I meet me by tne stile. 
To hear thy gentle voice again. 
And greet thy winning smile. 

When the com is waving, Annie dear* 

Onr tales of love we'll tell. 
Beside the gentle flowing stream. 

That both our hearts know well ; 
Where wild flowers, in their beauty. 

Will scent the evening breeze ; 
Oh I haste, the stars are peeping. 

And the moon's behind the trees. , 
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HARD TIME8, COME AGAIN NO MORE. 

Let ns pause in lifers pleasures, and count its many tears, 

While we all sup sorrow with the poor, 
There^s a song that will linger forever in our ears: 
Oh, hard times, come again no more. 
Chorus. 
yris the song, the sigh of the weary, 
' Hard times, hard times, come again no more; 

Many days you have lingered around my cabin door. 
Oh, hard times, come again no more. 

While we seek mirth and beauty, and music light and gay. 

There are frail forms fainting at the door; 
Though their voices are silent, their pleading looks will say : 

Oh, nard times, come again no more. 

There*s a pale, drooping maiden, who works her life away. 
With a worn heart wnose better days are o'er : 

Though her voice would be merry, 'tis sighing all the day. 
Oh, nard time?, come again no more. 

•Tis the sigh that Is wafted across the troubled wave, 

*TiB the wail that is heard upon the shore, 
*Ti8 a dirge that is murmured around the lowly grave. 

Oh, hard times, come again no more. 

DARK-EYED SAILOR. 

*Ti8 of a comely young lady, fair. 

Was walking out for to take the air ; 

She met a sailor upon the way. 

So I paid attention to hear what they did say. 

Fair maid, said he, why roam alone ? 

For the night is coming, and the day's far gone I 

She said, while tears from her eyes did fall. 

It's my dark-eyed sailor that's proving my downfall! 

There's two long years since he left this land ; 
A gold ring he took from off my hand ; 
He broke the token : here is half with me. 
And the other is rolling at the bottom of the sea. 

Cried William, drive him from off your mind I 

As good a sailor as him you'll find : 

Love turns jtside, and cold docs grow, Jsnow. 

Like a Winter's morning, when the hills are clad with 

These words did Phoebe's fond heart inflame. 
She cried. On me you shall plav no game I 
She drew a dagger, and then did cry: 
For my dark-eyed sailor a maid I'll live and die I 
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Hla coal black eyes and his curly hair. 

And flHttering tongue, did my heart ensnare ; 

Genteel he was; no rake like you. 

To advise a maiden to slight the Jacket blue. 

But a tarry sailor I will never disdain. 

But alwavs I will treat the same ; 

To drink his health here's a piece of coin : 

But my dark-eyed sailor still claims this heart of mine. 

When William did the ring unfold. 
She seemed distracted, midst ioy and woe ; 
You're Welcome, William ; I have lands and gold 
For my dark-eyed sailor so manly, true, and bold 1 

In a cottage, down by the river-side. 

In unity and love, they now reside. 

So girls, be true while your lover's away. 

For a cloudy morning oft brings a pleasant day. 

TOUCH THE HARP GENTLY, MY PRETTY LOUISE. 

Just touch the harp gently, my pretty Louise, 

And sing me the songs that I love ; 
They callback the days when together we sat 

On the porch 'neath the nest of the dove I 
There was one that you sang, my pretty Louise, 

It brings fond recollections to me ; 
You remember the mocking bird mimicked it once. 

As It perched on the sycamore tree. 
Just touch the harp gently, ray pretty Louise, 
Just touch the harp gently, Louise. 
Oh I touch the harp gently, my pretty Louise, 

And sing me the songs that 1 love ; 
Taey call back the days when together we sat 

On the porch 'neath the nest of the dove I 

Just touch, the harp gently, my pretty Louise, 

And sing the old songs that I love ; 
They'll recall the bright days when we played In the wood. 

And watched the birds flitting above ; 
There was one that you sang, my pretty Louise, 

The words, I remember them well : 
I loved IL and when you bad finished each verse, 

I kissed you and said : " Never tell I" 
Just touch the harp gently, my pretty Louise, 
Just touch the harp gently, Louise. 
Oh 1 touch the harp gently, my pretty Louise, 

And sing the old soughs that I love ; ^ . 

They'll recall the bright days when we played In the wood. 

And watched) the mrds flitting above. 
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HAIL COLUMBIA. 

Hail Columblal happy lan^I hail, ye heroes! heaven-born bandl 
Who fought and bled in freedom's cause. 
Who fought and bled in freedom's cause, [valor won. 
And when the storm of war was gone, enjoyed the peace your 
Let independence be our boast, ever mindful what it cost ; 
fiver grateful for the prize, let its altar reach the skies. 
Chorus. 
Firm united let us be, rallying round our Liberty ; 
As a band of brothers joined, peace and safety we shall find. 

Immortal patriots rise once moi>e, defend your rights, defend 
your shore. 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand. 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand, [earned prize. 

Invade the shrine where sacred lies, of toil and blood, the well- 
While offering peace, sincere and just, in heaven we place a 

manly trust. 
That truth and justice will prevail, and every scheme of bon- 
dage fail. 

Sound, sound the trumpet of fame! let Washington's great 
name 
Ring through the world with loud applause. 
Ring through the world with loud applause. 
Let every clime to Freedom dear, listen with a joyful ear. 
With equal skill and God-like power, he governed in the fear- 
ful hour 
Of horrid war I or guides, with ease, the happier timi^ of 

honest peace. 
Behold the chief who now commands again to serve his 
country, stands— 
The rock on which the storm will beat, 
The rock on which the storm will beat : 
But, armed in virtue firm and true, his hopes are fix'd on 

heaven and von. 
When hope was sinking in dismay, and gloom obectired Co- 
lumbia's day; niberty. 
His steady mind, from changes free, resolved on death or 

rVC NO MOTHER NOW, TM WEEPING. 

I've no mother now, I'm weeping; 

She has left me here alone ; 
She beneath the sod is sleeping. 

Now there is no joy at home. 
Tears of sorrow long have started— 

Her bright smile no more I'll see. 
And th*5 loved ones, too, have parted ; 

Wbere, oh! where is joy for me? .^ 
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Chorus. 

WeepinsT, lonely, she hiis left me here ; 
Weeping, lonely, for my mother dear. 

Oh, how well do I rememher— 

"Take this little flower," said she, 
^And when with the dead I*m numbered* 

Place it at my grave for me." 
Dearest mother. I am sighing— 

On thy tomb I drop a tear. 
For the little plant is dying. 

Now I feel so lonely here I 

Tve no mother, still I'm weeping. 

Tears my farrowed cheek now rave* 
Whilst a lonely watch I'm keeping 

O'er her sad and silent grave. 
Soon, I hope, will be onr meeting. 

Then the gladnoBS none can tell; 
Who for me will then be weeping. 

When I bid this world farewell? 

FORGIVE AND FORGET. 

When a youngster at home, I vowed I'd ne'er roam. 

And oft of that vow I have thought; 
The advice given me at my old mother's knee. 

To my memory has often been brought. 
I was but a lad, and a quarrel I had 

With my brother one morning at play; 
I struck him a blow, my temper to show. 

When my mother unto me did say : 

Chorus. 

Forgive and forget all the troubles you*ve met. 

No doubt it has caused you both pain ; 
I shall not happy be, 'till I stand here and see 

You make friends with your brother again. 

Now he thought me the worst and he would not 8i>eak first. 

Which flliMl me with grief and with pain ; 
He left homo that day, and for years stayed away, 

'Till in sorrow I met him again. 
I then saw him laid upon his death-bed. 

His end was quite nigh it was plain ; 
But tho' feeble and weak, he managed to speak. 

Be friends with your brother again. 
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Chorus. 
Forgive and forget all the troubles youVe met. 

No doubt it has caused you both pain ; 
I happy will die, if vou'U only stand by 

And DO friends with your brother again. 

Now the words that he said, I have kept in my head« 

And ever since IWe been a man. 
My motto has been when a quarrel I*ve seen, 
. To prevent it whenever I can. 
A short time ago two old friends I know. 

Beat each other till both freely bled: 
Both asked me to stay and to witness fair play. 

And these were the words that I said : 

Ghobus. 

Forgive and forget all the troubles you*ve met. 

No doubt it has caused you both pain ; 
With pleasure I'll stay and I'll witness fair play. 

So make friends with each other again. 

Now it does seem absurd, that for one little word. 

The dearest and best friends must part ; 
For we all know quite welt, there is po man can tell 

The secrets that lie in the heart. 
So while we've to live, let's forget and forgive. 

Although it may cause.us much pain ; 
And whenever we roam,' abroad or at home, 

liOt's be friends all together again. 

Chorus, 

Let*s forgive and forget all the troubles weVe met, 

Although it may cause us all pain ; 
And wherever we roam, abroad or at home. 

Let's be friends with each other again. 

MY QOOD-LOOKINQ MAN. 

Come all you pretty fair maids, of courage brave and true, 
I will teach you how to happy live, and avoid all troubleSitoo ; 
And if you like a wedded life, now plainly understand, - 
And don't you ever fall in love with all good-looking men. 

When I was sixteen years of age, a damsel in my prime, 
I daily thought on wedded life, and how I'd be at me time ; 
I dailv thought on wedded life, its pleasures I did scan. 
And I sighed, and sobbed, both night and day, to get a nice 
young man. 
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My wish it seems too soon I Rot ; for one Sunday afternoon. 
As home from church I gaily tripped, 1 met a fair gossoon ; 
He looked so fine about the face, to win him I made a plan. 
And that very day I set my cap fur that good-looking man. 

Again, by chance, as out I stepped to take ^ pleasant roam, 
I met thi§ handsome gentleman, who wished to see me home— 
rd fain s^y no, but it was no use, to go with me was his plan ; 
So to my home I walked along with my good-looking man. 

He said to me, as on we walked : My dear and only love. 

If with me youUl consent to wed, I will ever constant prove; 

I'll ever be a husband kind, and will do the best 1 can— 

So my heart and hand I then did give to my good-looking man. 

That night was fixed for us to wed— he bid me have all cheer- 
He gently pressed me to his breast, saying : Oh, my Mary dear 1 
He gently pressed me to his brtast-to the parson 'shouse we ran- 
And there! tied thatdreadf ul knot with tbatgood-looking man. 

It was scarce a week, when married I was, one Sunday after- 
noon— 
The day went by, the night came on, off went the honeymoon ; 
My gent walked out— so did I— for to watch him was my plan. 
When soon a fiashy girl I saw with my good-looking man. 

At once a thought came in my head to entrap my faithless 

swain— 
So I did quickly gain on him, and followed in his train ; 
It was then and there I heard him swear his love for her outran 
The closest ties for any maid—" Oh, what a nice young man I 

They kissed and toved, and tales of love to hep he then did tell ; 
Thinks I to myself, now is the time t<» serve you outright well ; 
He did not me at all espy, so to my home I ran, [man. 

And there sat down to anxiously wait for my good-looking 



The clock was just a-strlking ten, when my gentleman he 

I gently said : My William dear, where hast thou so long been ? 
I have been to church, my love, said he— Oh I this I could not 

stand- 
So the rolling-pin I did let fiy at my good-looking man. 
I blacked his eyes, I t^re his hair, in ribbons! tore his clothes, 
wi^fw^l^ii^^^A*' ^^V: *n<^ 1»*<* <*' ac'-oM his nose; 
A S J^iJP^^ 1 i*^? * chimney-sweep, as out the door he ran, 
And never a lady loved again with my good-looking man. 

OT!I'J«^"lt';r^2^ t^H tAkemyadvice,ofhlifhorlowdegpee, 
wSS5 T J^^^^P husband you do get, pitch into him like me: 
TV* rfioi ^<^^nd out I was deceived, it was my only plan [man. 
lo disfigure the handsome '^onp^enanc^ig^foPiy ffood-looking 
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MARY OF ARQYLE. 

I have heard the mavis singing 

His love-song to the morn : 
I have seen the dew-drops clinging 

To the rose just newly bom ; 
But a sweeter song has cheered me. 

At the evening's gentle close, 
I have seen an eye still brighter 

Than the dew-drops on the i*«se ; 
'Twas thy voice, my gentle Mary. 

And thine. artless, winning snule. 
That made this world an Eden, 

Bonny Mary of Argyle. 

Thongh thy voice may lose its sweetnees. 

And thine eye its brightness, too, 
Thongh thy step may lose its neetneas, 

And thy hair its sunny hue, 
Still to me shalt thou be dearer 

Than aSl the world can own, 
I have loved thee for thy beauty. 

But not for that alone ; 
I have watched thy heai't, dear Mary, 

And its goodness was the wile 
That has made thee mine forever. 

Bonny Mary of Argyle. 

QOD BLE88 MY BOY AT 8EA. 

The waves were beating on the shore. 

The i*ain was falling fast ; 
The beacon light upon the rock 

Shone bright amid the blasts 
Within the nsher's lonely cot 

The hearth-flre danced in glee. 
And there a weeping mother prayed, 

**God bless my boy at sea,** 
And there a weeping mother prayed, 

" God bless my Doy at sea." 

All night the warring of the waves 

Was loud along the shore. 
And many a sailor lad, afar. 

Came to his home no more. 
And still the mother watched and prayed t 

*^My trust I place in Thee, 
And if it be Thy holy will, 

O ! bless my boy at sea ! 
And if it be Thy lioly will, 

1 bless my boy at «ea I 
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The morning dawned in rosy light. 

The winds were lulled to rest : 
The waves were rocking peacefully. 

As on a mother^s breast. 
Safe home to me I safe home to me I 

I knew whatever would be. 
That God would heed my earnest prayer. 

And bless my boy at sea I 
That 6K>d would heed my earnest prayer. 

And bless my boy at sea I 

DON'T GIVE DE NAME A BAD BLACE. 

I keeb a zaloon in dis cidy, 

I sell wels-bier und oder drinks, too, 
Und alzo I keep a lunch gounter. 

My dables und chairs dey vas new : 
But a lot of dose loafers gome in dere, 

Und dey try for to knock me aboud. 
But I tole you dey can't fool dis Dutchman, 

For I hit dem right all of de mout. 

Spoken— Yes, und ven I vas hitting dem mine vife gomcis 
tip to me und says— 

Chorus. 

Don't give de name a bad blace, 
Und she looks at me rite in de face. 

Or de bolices will gwicklv arresd you. 
Of you give de name a bad blace. 

I play cards de whole of de day time, 

^* Seven Oud " und " Eucherem " too ; 
Und sometimes I play "Dominixes," 

But den dat game vas to me new ; 
But de game dat I don't understand mncn 

Und at vich I vas ten dollars oud, 
Almosd every dime dat I blay it, 

Vas ** Poger" vere you "ante" oud. 

SPOKEN-Yes, dat's de game I don't understand. Yon see 
I vas blaying "Poger" de oder day, und vas bedmng all my 
money begause I had a goot hand, und ven de oder fellar 
asked me vat I had I tole him dat I had four aces, und ^t 
you dink? dat oder fellar had five aces, und I losed my 
money. Dat's de first dime dat I ever knew dat dere vas 
nine aces in a deck of cards, und I felt so mad aboud it, aac 
I vas going to fight, ven yust den mine vife hollered out— 

Don't give de name a bad blace, etc. 
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Some roosders vot gome in my zaloon. 

Dose vat is drinking I mean, 
Venever dey get drough a^rinking, 

Vill deli me to "set dem ond again;" 
Und dat vey dey keep on a-dalking, 

I say, gentlemen, it vaa late ; 
But dey look, und dey make dere eye dat vay, 

Und deli me " put dat down on de schlate/* 
Spokbn— Und I say gentlemens, v© don't got some schlates, 
und den vone big fellar dells me to keep id in my liead und 



yo . , . _-. , „ «««„w,, 

herself, und I dink she don't, und of you don't pay me 
gwick 1 will put a head off you, und I vould have done it, too, 
only for my wife, who cried oud— 

Don't give de name a bad blace, etc, 
YOU'LL NEVER MI88 YOUR MOTHER TILL 8HP8 GONE. 
When I left my happy home in this wide, wide world to roam. 

My poor old mother she did sob and sigh ; 
I in fancy see her now, as she fondly kissed my brow. 

And press'd me to her heart and said good-bye. 
I was thoughtless, young and gay, as the good ship sail'd away. 

The weeks to months and years, the time rolled on ; 
I returned at last to home, to find it all in gloom, 
My poor old mother she was dead and gone, 
Chobus. 
You will never miss your mother 'till she's gone. 

When a portrait's all you have to gaze upon ; 
I in fancy see her there, seated in her old arm chair. 
You'll never miss your mother 'till she's gone. 



Now she's in heaven beyond my earthly gaze. 
What use to me is wealth that I hoard up now with stealth ? 

No home, alas, no mother I have now ; 
I would give this wealth away if she were here to-day, 

I feel so sad at heart, alas, she's gone. 
While far across the sea what a joy it was to me. 

To gaze upon her portrait day by day. 
And know I'd soon go back and hear her say, dear Jack, 

My darling boy, how could you go away ? 
Oh, could I have but foreseen, I should not so hard have been. 

And left her in her sorrow and her pain ; 
What misery we bring, while in youth we have our fling. 

You'll never miss your mother 'till she's gone. 
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THE OLD RUSTIC BRIDGE BY THE MILL. 

Pm .thinking to-night of the old rustic bridge 

That bends o'er the murmuring stream; 
'Twas there, Maggie dear, with our hearts full of cheer« 

We stray'd 'neath the moon's gentle gleam; 
'Twas there I first met you— the light of your eyes 

Awoke in m.y heart a sweet thrill ; ^ 

Tho' now far away, still my thoughts fondly stray f 

To the old rustic bridge by the mill. f 

Chorus. ^ 

Beneath it the stream gently rippled, \ 

Around it the birds loved to trill ; \ 

Tho' now far away, still my thouehts fondly stray ! 

To the old rustic bridge by the mill. 

How often, dear Maggie, when yeara passed away. 

And we plighted lovers b* came, 
We rambled the path to Uie bHdge, day by day. 

The smiles of each oi ter to claim ; 
But one day we parci'd in pain and regret, 

Our vows then we could not fulfill ; 
Oh I may we soon nieet and our fond love repeat. 

On the old rustic bridge by the mill. 

I keep in my mem'ry our love of the past— 

With me 'tis as bright as of old ; 
For deep in my heart it was planted to last. 

In absence it never grows cold. 
I think of you. darling, when lonely at night. 

And when all is peaceful and still. 
My heart wanders back in a dream of delight, 

To the old rustic bridge by the mill. 

WAIT FOR THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

In sailing along the river of life. 

Over its waters wide, 
yfe all have a battle with trouble a,nd strife. 

And wait for the time and th^ tide. 
Men of each other are prone to be jealous, 

Hopes are illusions, and not what they sei 
Life and its pleasures, philosophers tell us. 
Go floating away like a leaf on the stream. 
Chorus. 
Then try to be happy and gay, my boys. 

Remember the world is wide. 
And Rome wasn^t built in a day, my boys. 
So wait for the turn of the tide. 
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Why people sit fretting their lives away, 

I can^t for a moment surmise. 
If "life is a lottery," as they say— 

We cannot all turn up a prize. 
A folly it is to be sad and dejected— 

If fortune shows favors, she's flckle beside. 
And may knock at your door some fine day unexpected. 

If you patiently wait for the turn of the tide. 

Man is sent into the world, we are told, 

To do all the good that he can. 
Yet how many worship the chink of the gold. 

And never once think of the man. 
If you are poor, from your friends keep a distance, 

Hold up your head, 'tho your funds are but email. 
Once let the world know you need its assistance. 

Be sure then you never will get it at all. 

PERISHED IN THE SNOW. 
'Twas on a stormy Winter's night. 

The snow was falling fast, 
A mother and two little babes 

Were wandering through the blast ; 
Still clinging to their mouier's breast. 

The little ones would cry, 
** Please, mamma, won't you make us warm. 

Oh I mamma, we will die I" 
Chorus. 

Toll the vlllaffe bell. 
Let all good people know 

*Twas on that dreadful stormy night 
Three perished in the snow. 
^ Oh I darling, look up in my eyes. 

And say you will not die, 
For mother's heart is breaking fast. 

And death to me is nigh :" 
Then, wrapping up the utUe ones. 

She knelt down in the snow ; 
** 1 GK)d in heaven, take us home. 

We're ready now to go." 
When morning dawned the sun came out, 

The snow was melting fast, 
Three darling forms lay side by side 

In one fond loving clasp. 
A farmer heard the sad, sad news. 

That made him weep to know 
That from his house, not twenty rods. 

Three perished in the snow. 
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PRETTY LITTLE ROSY CHEEKS. 
I've something sweet your ears to greet, 

For my heart is all aglow ; 
I will whisper to you softly. 

And the secret you shall know ; 
So touch those notes so sweet agsdn, 

I love sweet music's strain ; 
I*m deep in love, but not to blame. 

With pretty little rosy cheeks. 
Chorus. 
This little girl divine, I've loved for many weeks ; 
She promised to be mine, did pretty little rosy cheeks. 
There's not a rose in the garden grows. 

With her that can compare; 
With blushing face, sweet form and grace, 

And diamonds deck her hair; 
She promised me, if I'd agree, y 

While walking place from place, f 

I answered, " Miss, please let me kiss 

Your blushing little smiling face." 

THERE'S ALWAYS A SEAT IN THE PARLOR FOR YOU. 

The subject to-night of my song is— Love, 

Something quite heavy to bear; 
When that bemg you love to you proves untrue. 

For none else in the world do you care. 
The lady I love is angel divine. 

And with her my life I would share ; 
But whene'er I go to her house her to see. 
There is always somebody there. 

Chorus. 
There's always a seat in the parlor for you, 

No matter how many are there ; 
There's always a seat in the parlor for you, 
A sofa, a stool, or a chair. 
I went to her home one evening last week— 

You may easily judge my surprise— 
I was just going to enter the hallway, when 

I met that which opened my eyes; 
For there stood a man, both tall and stout. 

Who said : ** What do you wish here ?" 
Grabbed me by the neck, threw me out on the walk. 
And the last words I could hear while there, were — 

Chorus. 
There's always a seat in the street for you. 

No matter how many are there ; 
There's always a seat in the street for you— 
When you come around here have a care. 
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Now the young men I go with all grlye me the laugh-^ < 

My troubles to them I have told : 
They say I am foolish to speak to ner. 

Because I^ve been so often sold ; 
No matter how often I have or may be. 

My love I shall never expell, 
ni follow her, yes, both day and night, 
And'my burdensome tale I will tell. 

Chorus. 
There's always a seat in the parlor for yon. 

No matter now many are there ; 
There's always a seat in the parlor for you, 
A sofa, a stool, or.a chair. 

THE TRAMP. 

TTTNE-t'* TRUE AS STBEIi.'* 

How many men there are that ride in Fortune's car. 

And bolt and bar the door against the poor. 
Because they have lots of gold, their hearts turn icy cold. 

They ought to be condemned for it I'm sure. 
Now speaking of the race that tramp from place to place. 

There are some of them who are men from top to toe. 
So if they are in need, of this circumstance take heed. 
And remember that the poor tramp has to live. 
Chorus. 
So if you meet a tramp that bears misfortune's stamp, 
If he is worthy of your aid why freely give ; 
• Give him a hearty grip, wish him luck upon his trip. 
And remember that the poor tramp has to live. 



And I know that God above heard his appeal. 
For little do we know as he tramps through rain and snow. 

That once he was happy as a king, 
'Till Fortune's cruel dart had pierced his manly heart. 

And took away his home and everything. 

I once heard a tramp relate the sad story of his fate. 

And how he was an outcast shunned by all ; 
He lived a happy life, had a loving child and wife. 

But, alas 1 like Eve, this woman had to fall. [tale 

For she proved weak and frail ; there's no need to tell the 

How she turned his manly heart to sad despair ; 
He never since has smiled on that handsome wife or child. 

But sadly now he tramps from place to place. 
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GOOD-BYE TO MY SOUTHERN SUNNY HOME. 

^ CopyriKfat, 1888. by T. B. Harnui A Co. 

My heart is sad and lone, and full of weary tears, 

I nevermore shi^U see mv home again ; [yearSv 

Tho' sweet the joys I've known since childhood's happy 

1 leave you now in sorrow and in pain ; 
A mothers gentle face in dreams of love I'll see. 
Where far away my wand'ring feet shall roam, 
And none can ever tell how dear you are to me. 
Good-bye to my Southern sunny home. 
Cbobus. 
Gkx)d-bye my 8unii7 home. 

Afar from thee Inow miust roam; 
Oh I sadly falls the sigh to whisper now good-bye. 
Good-bye to my Southern sunny home. 

I'll see no more the smiles of friends so dear and true ; 

Among the pleasant fields no more I'll stray ; 
I'Jl cull no more the flow'rs so bright with morning dew. 

Beneath the tall magnolia trees so gay ; 
But ne'er can I forget the dearest home of all. 

As bright to me as stars in yonder dome ; 
In all my mem'ries sweet its joys I shall recall. 

Good-bye to my Southern sunny home. 

O I happy were the days, so full of joy and glee. 

When down among the cotton and the corn, 
I used to hear the birds that sang so loud and free. 

To greet the blushing roses of the mom ; 
But now so far away I'll wander all the day. 

And sadly'sigh wherever I may roam. 
No other home can cheer me, no other home's so dear. 

Good-bye to my Southern sunny home. 

THEY ALL DO IT. 

flome folks will cry : Oh 1 shame. Mrs. Jones, you are to blame^- 

I never should have thought it, ma'am of you I 
w hen if they'd look at home, before abroad they roam, 

I'm positive they'd have enough to do I 
Mister Smith thinks it's a sin for Brown to drink his gin, 

A.nd roam around the "bar rooms" night and day ; 
When Mister Smith was caught drinking what he hadn^t 
ought. 

Then he, in self-defense, was heard to say : 

They all do It, they all do it, they all do it. 

And sometimes they rue it 1 

Yet they all do it, the)r all do it. 

And so it will continue to the end of *h*^ world. 
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For honn, three or four, lovers spooning at the door. 

On any pleasant morning may be seen. 
And if they steal a kiss, I'm sore it^s not amiss, 



They "enjoy it." though they say they "didn't mean I" 
Then creeping down the stairs, comes the father unawa 
And kissing catch the couple in the act I 



Then the mother from above, says "Don't interfere, m^r love. 
Yon can't dispute the most important fact." 

Old ladies will declare : Girls should never bleach their hair; 

And then, again, they say it's very nice : 
Without the least restraint, to use up so much paint. 

And rob the cats and dogs of all their mice 1 
Each one a little puff, has, inside her seal-skin muff. 

She's never seen without it night or day ; [powder, 

If a moment is allowed her, her little turn-up nose she'll 

If you laugh, she'll innocently say : 

Then what does most impress, is the style in which they dress ; 

'Twould make you laugh. I'm sure, if them you see— 
With a hat upon their heads, large enough to make up beds 

For a pussy cat, or kittens two or three ; . 

In their panniers, too, well lined, if examined, you will find 

The most important papers of the day ; 
The weeklies it you choose, the dailies full of news. 

Or anything that chance puts in their way. 

There*s my neighbor, Dinah Down, brought two lovely boys 
to town 

And her husband gets but " one pound one " per week ; 
You'll otten hear him say, " If things go on this way 

We'll a-lodging in the Union have to seek 1 
For the doctor and the nurse will drain my scanty purse. 

With many more expenses to defray "— [fashion "— 

Then he gets into a passion, when they tell him "it's the 

And they soothe him as they sing this truthful lay : 

EVERY DAYLL BE $UNDAY BY AND BY. 

I hear dem ohildi-en crying loud. 

Every day'll be Sunday by and by : 
Dey are standing round in a great Dig crowd, 

Ev^ry day'll be Sunday by and by; 
Dar was Isaac, Peter, John and James, 

Every day'll be Sunday by and by ; 
And now I've told you all de names. 

Every day'll be Sunday by and by. 

1 Chorus. 

Crying amen, shine on, every day'll be Sunday by and by ; 
Crying amen, shine on, every day'll be Sunday byj£tO!^f. 
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Good eveninfl:, brother, how do yoq do. 

Every day*ll be Sunday by and by ; 
Oh, I am well and how are yon, , 

Every day'U be Sunday by and by ; 
Now bretherln what I want to say. 

Every dav^ll be Sunday by and by ; 
I tell you *iore I leave to-day. 

Every day*ll be Sunday by and by. 

When I went down the-ralley to pray. 

Every day'U be Sunday by and by ; 
m tell you what I saw dat aay, 

Every dayUl be Sunday by and by; 
I saw ole Eli on de fence. 

Every dayUl be Sunday by and by ; 
And God knows I ain't seen him since. 

Every day'll be Sunday by and by. ^ 

NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY MEN. 

I will never more deceive you, or of happiness bereave you. 
But m die a maid, to grieve you, oh I you naughty, naughty 

men; 
You may talk of love, and, sighing, say for us you*re nearly 

dying, [men. 

All the while you know you're trying to deceive, you naughty 

When you want a kiss or favor, you put on your beet behavior. 
And your looks of kindness savor, oh I you naughty, naughty 
men ; [teeming. 

Of love you set us dreaming, and when with hope we're 
We find you are but scheming, you naughty, naughty m^n. 

If a fortune we inherit, you see in us every merit,' [men ; 
And declare we are girls of spirits, oh ! you naughty, naughty 
But, too often, matrimony is a mere matter of money, [men. 
We get bitters 'stead of honey, from you naughty, naughty 

And, when married, how yon treat us— and of each fond wish 

defeat us— 
And some will even beat us, oh ! you naughty, naughty men ; 
You take us from our mothers, from our sisters, and our 

brothers ; [men. 

When you get us, flirt with others, oh I you cruel, wicked 

But, with all your faults, we clearly love you, wicked fellows, 
dearly ; [men ; 

Yes, we dote upon you dearly, oh! you naughty, naughty 
We've no wish to distress you, we'd sooner far caress you. 
And, when kind, we'll say, oh ! bless you, oh I you naughty, 
naughty men. 
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EVER OF THEE. 

Ever of thee I^m fondly dreaming. 

Thy gentle voice my spirit can cheer ; 
Thou art the star that, mildly beaming. 

Shone o*er my i>ath when all was dark ahd drear. 
Still in my heart thy form I cherish, 

?very kind thought like a bird flies to thee ; 
I never, till life or memory perish, 
Oan I forget how dear thou art to me ; 
Mom, noon and night, wherever I may be. 
Fondly I^m dreaming ever of thee. 

Ever of thee, when sad and lonely. 

Wandering afar, my soul joyed to dwell; 
Ah I then I felt I loved thee only. 

All seemed to fade before affection^s spelL 
Years have not chilPd thA love I cherish. 

True as the stars hath my heart been to thee; 
Ah 1 never, till life or memory perish. 

Can I forget how dear thou art to me ; 
Morn, noon and night, wherever I may be. 

Fondly I*m dreaming ever of thee. 

ISLE DE BLACKWELL. 

Gome, gather ye cracksmen and ganiffs so fly. 

Maces and braces, shoplifters draw nigh. 

I'll warble a ditty, while the chorus you swell. 

Of the blokes doing time on the Isle de Blackwell. 
Chorus. 
With my one, two, and three, four, then all in line. 
To the shoe shop and quarry, each bloke must keep time. 
We work like a Turk, then back to our celL 
Such a grand institution is the Isle de Blackwell. 

Oh I there is a darling who'd sugar galore. 

He hypothecated to the Canada shore. 

The boodle was heavy, he tripped and he fell. 

Singing Moody and Sankey on the Isle de Blackwell. 

Oh 1 there is a baby, 'tis a pity he's here. 
He was nabbed by a hipper a-shoving the queer. 
His people are nobby, on the avenue they swell. 
He's a family skeleton on the Isle de Blackwell. 

There's Scotty, our keeper, we all know his snoot. 
He coUers the old togs, and then hands out a suit 
Sriped like a zebra, then it's good-bye, farewell, 
We^re regular hoarders on the Isle de Blackwell. 
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FLEE AS A BIRD TO YOUfI MOUHTAIN. 

Flee as a bird to your mountain. 

Thou who art weary of sin ; 
Go to the clear-flowing fountain. 

Where you may wash and be clean. 
Fij for th' Avenger is near thee ; 
Call, and the Saviour will hear thee, 
- He on His bosom will bear thee. 
Oh thou, who art ;w^eary of sin, 
Oh thou, who art weary of sin. 

He will protect thee forever, 

Wipe every sad falling tear ; 
He will forsake thee, O never, 

Ohei'ished so tenderly there. 
Haste, then, the hours now are flying. 
Spend not the moments in sighing. 
Cease from your sorrow and crying. 
The Saviour will wipe every tear. 
The Saviour will wipe every tear. 

Come, thetf, to Jesus, thy Saviour, 

He will redeem thee from sin. 
Bless with a sense of His favor. 

Make thee all glorious within ; 
Call, for the Saviour is near thee. 
Waiting in mercy to hear thee, 
And by His presence to cheer thee, 
O thou, who art weary of sin, 
O thou, who art weary of sin. 

WIND BLEW THRO' HIS WHISKERS. 

The song I sing to you now, is one you'll all allow ; 

The situation shows off lots of chaps. 
Who wander up and down the streets of every city 

And seem a target for misfortune's plaps ; £lng ; 

Their clothes are full of holes, their hats are worse for wear^ 
Their shoes are minus soles, and somewhat need repairing I 
Of collai^, cuffs, or shirts their wardrobes are deflcient, 
But when it comes to coats of dirt they have a compliment. 
Chorus. 
For the wind blew through his whiskers. 

With a freedom quite delightful ; 
All the gamins shout, as he turns out. 

And he says it's really frightful ; 
You should see him promenading. 

Like the toniest of friskers. 
And the boys all cry as he goes by— 
**Ohl th« wind blows through his whiskers.'* 
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I meet one every day as I go along my way. 

And as I pass he gives alovely grin ; 
And he'll contrive to go wandering ever to and fro. 

*Till sometimes when the rag-man scoops him in ; 
The lids aroand his eyes are reader than the roses; 
His hair is a surprise, and scarlet as his nose is: 
And as he strolls along,' the entire sidewalk filling, 
The ^ss of all the giddy throng, he's quite a lardy da. 

Some day you may espy, with one glass in his eye, 

A man who cultivates a heap of style ; 
He wears a long moustache, and to cut a bigger dash. 

At all the pretty maidens he will smile ; 
He promenades the street, and looks as fine as sugar; 
He thinks he's just too sweet, 'cause dad has lots of lucre ; 
The noisy gamins^ rude, will follow, loudly crying— 
** Just see the stunning, jolly dude, he's just too awfully fly." 

WAIT TILL THE MOONLIGHT FALLS ON THE WATER. 

Cease your repining, bright eyes are shining. 

Fond hearts are melting with fervent love; 
Red cheeks are paling, sweethearts bewailing. 

Tarry not one moment from the girl you love. 
She's sure to cheer you when she comes near you. 

She's ever waiting for the fond sweet kiss ; 
If you're inclined for a midnight ramble. 

Tell me what you think^ of a scene like this : 
Chorus. 

Wait till the moonlight falls on the water. 
Then take your sweetheart out for a walk ; 

Mind what you say, boys, that's how to court hep- 
Tell her that you'll wed when the days grow short. 
See when the moonlight falls on the streamlet. 

Silvering each ripple with its brilliant rays ; 
Out in the midnight, making the heart bright, 

Waking up the little birds before the break of day. 
Tickling and teasing, kissing and squeezing. 

Telling lots of little fibs, and swearing they are true ; 
Some say it's naughty, others very pleasing. 

Just wait one moment and I'll tell you what to do. 
Homeward retreating, sad hearts a-beating, 

'Cause she must bid you the last "good-night;*' 
She fondly wishes those stolen kisses. 

Would last till the morning's broad daylight. 
Now comes the trial, her home is in sight. 

The chord must be snapped that us fondly unite,. 
Her face she upturned for a last farewell kiss, [bliss. 

And she whispered some words which filled me with 
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SOMEBODY WAITING FOR ME. 

The moon^s shining bright, and the stars give their light. 

And the evening invites ns to stray. 
Bat in vain do I talk of a bright moonlight walk~ 

I am here and I can^t get away. 
Pm a bird in a case, and they say, "at my age,** 

That their wonder is what I can see 
In a walk in the cold, though the truth must be told. 

That there*s somebody waiting for me. 
Chorus. ' 

There^s somebody waiting, there*8 somebody waiting, 

There*s somebody waiting for me. 
They ask me to sing, and my mnsic they bring, 

*Tis *'Meet Me by Moonlight Alone ** again. 
And it*s getting qdite late, and I know he won*t wait, 

And he^ll go if it comes on to rain. 
And now they propose all the shatters to close. 

As a form in the moonlight I see. 
Bat before they're aware I'll steal down the back stair. 

For there's somebody waiting for me. 

WAITING, MY DARLING, FOR THEE. 

I've been waiting for more than an hoar, love. 

Yes, waiting and watching for thee, 
.While hoping and praying yoa'd come, love. 

And keep trae your promise to me ; 
For you told me you'd meet me this evening. 

And listen to what I've to say— 
For, to speak the plain truth, I am certain 
I can't tell you all in a day. 
Chorus. 
By the lilies that float down the river, 
JBy the cowslips that grow on the lea. 
By the roses that bloom In the forest, 

l*m waiting, my darling, for thee. 
I'm waiting, yes, waiting, 

I'm waiting, my darling, for thee ; 
I'm waiting, yes, waiting, 
I'm waiting, my darling, for thee. 
For more than a year I have waited— 

That promise from you to receive ; 
So surely you'll not break your word, love. 

And leave me vour absence to grieve. 
So I'll watch and I'll wait here still longer, 

In hope of your coming this way. 
When the dim, misty vail of the twilight, 
Has shut out the brightness of day. 
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A LOCK OF MOTHER'S HAIR. 

Pve a letter that was written long ago, 

*Ti0 a letter that Vve kept for many years; 
And, oh 1 how oft Vve read those fading lines, 

And over them there's traces of my tears. 
She sent to me her blessing in this missive. 
To see me was her constant holy prayer; 
The little lock of gray in this'old letter 
.* Is a lo<^ of my angel mother's hair. 
Chorus. 
IVe a letter that was written long ago, 

'Tis a letter that I keep with tender care ; 
The little lock of gray in this old letter 
Is a lock of my angel mother's hair. 

Pve a letter that was written long ago, 
'Tts a missive that was sent me xross the sea ; 

When 'mong strangers I was wand'ring far away. 
And longing home again to ever be. 

But underneath the sod my mother's sleeping. 



She's free from earthly trials and its care. 
But ever next my heart I'll keep her letter 
^nd the lock of my angel mother's hair. 



NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY GIRLS. 

Now, Just list to what I mention, for to sing 'tis my intention 
About Dame Nature's great invention— It's the naughty, 

naughty girls; 
Oh I you pretty creatures, bless you, though we love you and 

caress you. 
But it costs a heap to dress you, oh I you naughty, naughty 

girls; 
In the dry-goods' places you're dropping, your expenses 

there's no stopping. 
For you love to go a-snopping, oh I you naughty, naughty 

girls. 

There are ribbons, silks and laces, velvet basques and satin 
dresses, 

Paint and powder for your faces, oh I you naughty, naughty 
girls; 

There's a thirty-dollar bonnet, and to make the face be- 
come it. 

You've a flower-garden on it, obi you naughty, naughty 
girls; 

There are waterfalls expensive, patent heavers so dimen- 
sive. 

And a tilting hoop extensive, oh I you naughty, naughty 
girls. 
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When to business we are making, bow our anger you are 

waking. 
With your hoops the sidewalk taking, ohl yotL naughty, 

naughty girls : 
A policeman, at the crossing, makes each driver hold his 

horse in. 
Off yoti go, your head a-tossing, oh 1 you naughty, naughty 

girls ; * 

When in crowded cars or stages, no matter what our age is, 
WeVe to stand while you engages all the seats, you naughty 

girls. 

When a chap in love is getting, how you weave him In your 
netting 

With your flirting and coquetting, oh 1 you naughty, naughty 
girls ; 

He swears hell never doubt you, vows he cannot live with- 
out you. 

Jealous gets and fights about you, oh I you naughty, naughty 
girls ; * 

When he thinks jrou'U ne'er deceive him, for another one 
you'll leave him. 

And the sack you'll cooly give him, oh 1 you naughty, naughty 
girls. 

How one's character you handle, for at telling bits of scandal 
There's no one can hold a candle with the naughty, naughty 

girls ; 
All our little secrets telling, on our little foibles dwelling; 
All our faults and follies swelling, oh I you naughty, naughty 

girls; 
Though I may sing about you, and others they may scout 

you. 
But what could we do without you? oh 1 you dear, delightful 

girls. 

CALL ME BACK AGAIN. 

You said good-bye, the parting words were spoken, 

I leave you now, perhaps 'tis better so ; 
I gave you back each tender little token — 

And far across the se^is then I may go ; 
Oh 1 can it be, from love you have released me. 

And that my love has always been in vain ? 
Ah I when your love has conquered pride and anger, 

I know ^bat you will call me back again. 
Chorus. 

Call me back again, call me back again : 
Ah I when your love has conquered pride and anger, 

I know that you will call me back again. 
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YonVe left me now, I never more will see you. 

Those happy days of old must now depart ; 
The true, fond love, I once bestowed upon you. 

Has flown away from me like cupid^s dart; 
Ohi yes. *tis so, from love you have released me. 

Such orearv thou^htB have caused me grief Mid pain— 
I love you still, such love will live f oi'ever, 

I know that you will call me back again. 

I dreamt last nighty a pretty little starling 

Came softlv tapping on my window blind. 
And in its bill a message from my darling. 

Which said that >ou^d recalled those words unkind; 
And in my heart love ne*er can be a stranger, 

So dreary thoughts have ceased to give me pain; 
I love you still, such love will live forever, 

I knew that you would call me back again, 

THE BOSTON BURGLAR. 

I was born in Boston, a city you all know well ; 
Brought up by honest parents— the truth to you I'll tell-« 
Brought up by honest parents and raised most tenderly, 
*Till I became a sporting man at the age of twenty-three. 

My character was taken and I was sent to jail ; 
My friends found that it was in vain to get me out on bail ; 
The jury found me guilty, the Clerk he wrote it down, [town. 
The Judge then passed my sentence— I was sent to Charles- 

To see my aged father a-standing at the bar. 
Likewise my ased mother a-teanng of her hair— [down. 
The tearing of her old gray locks, while the tears came rolling 
Saying : "Son, dear son, what have you done that you are 
sent to Charlestown.** 

I was put on board an eastern train, that cold December day. 
And every station that we passed, Vd hear the people say : 
There goes that Boston burglar, in stong chains he^llbe bound. 
For some crime or another, he is off to Charlestown. 

There is a girl in Boston, a girl that I love welL 
And If ever I get my liberty, along with her 1*11 dwell ; 
And if I ever get my liberty, bad company 1*11 shun. 
Likewise night walking, gambiing, and also drinking rum. 

All you who have your liberty, pray keep it if you can, [man. 
And don*t so *round the streets at night to break the laws of 
For if you do you'll surely rue, and find yourself like me. 
Who am serving outmy twenty-ore years in the penitentiary. 
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SOUR KROUT. 

Now I want to go and tell yon how to make eood Sonr Kroatt 
So if yon listen mit yonr ears, 1*11 tell you all about it ; 
It is not made out of leather as some people supposes, 
But is made from dem flowers what we call Cabbage Roses. 
Chobits. 
Sour Kront is bully, I tell yon it is fine. 
So help me lieber gracious, I can eat it all de time. 

Now where dis Cabbage is growing, so nice as nice can be. 
We pull dem up and chop dem not pigger as a pea ; 
Den we put dem in a tub and stomp dem mit our feet. 
Und stomp, nnd stomp, nn^ stomp to make dem nice nnd 
sweet. 

So den we put in plenty salt, but don*t use no snuff. 
We don*t use no skyum pepper, nor any of dat stuff ; 
We put dem down the cellar till he begins to schmell. 
So help me lieber gracious, us Dutchmans like him well. 

So when he smells like dunder, nnd can^t shmell no shmeller. 
We go down by dat tub what we leave down dat cellar ; 
We put some in a kettle mit speck und let dem bile. 
So help me you can shmell em for fifty thousand miles. 

SWEET SUNNY SOUTH. 

'. Take me home to the place where I first saw the light. 

To the sweet sunny South, take me home, 
I Where the mocking-bird sung me to rest, ev'ry night— 
Ah 1 why was I tempted to roam ? 
I think, with regret, of the dear home I left— 
Of the warm hearts that snelter'd me then— 
Of the wife'and the dear ones of whom I*m bereft— 
And I sigh for the old place again I 

Chorus. 
Take me home to the place where my little ones sleep- 
Moor Massa lies buried close by ; 
O^er the graves of the loved ones I long to weep, 
And among them to rest when I die I 

Take me home to the place where the orange-trees grow. 

To my cot in the ever-green shade. 
Where the fiowers, on the river^s green margin, may blow 

Their sweets on the banks where we played. 
The path to our cottage, they say, has grown green. 

And the place is ouite lonely around. 
And I know that the smiles and the forms I have seen 

Now lie in th** '*'*rk mossy ground. 
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Take me home— let me see what is left that I knew ; 

Can it be that the old house is gone ? 
The dear friends of my childhood, indeed most he few. 

And 1 must lament all alone. 
But yet, lUl return to the place of my birth, 

Where my children have played at the door, [earth. 

Where they pulPd the white blossoms that garnished the 
Which will echo their footsteps no more. 

Chorus. 
Take me home to the place where the little ones sleep- 
Poor Massa lies buried close by * 
O'er the graves of the loved ones 1 long to weep. 
For the old place again do 1 sigh. 

ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ? 

The birds sleeping gently, sweet lyra gleameth bright ; 
Her rays tinge the forest, and all seems glad to-night. 
The wind's sighing by me, cooling my fever'd brow ; 
The stream flows as ever, yet, Alice, where art thou ? 
One year back this even, and thou wert by my side. 
And thou wert by my side, vowing to love me. 
One year past this even, and thou wert by my side. 
Vowing to love me, Alice, whatever might betide. 

The silver rain falling, just as it falleth now ; 
And all things slept gently— ah 1 Alice, where art thou?\ 
I've sought thee by lakelet, I've sought thee on the hill. 
And in the pleasant wild wood, when winds blew cold and chill ; 
I've sought thee in forest, I'm looking heav'nward now, 
I'm looking heav'nward now, oh I there 'mid the star-shine* 
I've sought thee in forest, I'm looking heav'nward now; 
Oh 1 thei*e 'mid the star-shine, Alice, I know art thou. 

DON'T LEAVE YOUR MOTHER, TOM. * 

How well do I remember, though many years ago, [know ; 
I journeyed down to Portsmouth with my mother, you must 
The ships were in the harbor, with flags and banners dress'd. 
And weeping wives and children were waiting with the rest ; 
My father was a sailor on board a man-o'-war. 
Who once again was going to leave us by the shore ; 
He kissed our lips at parting, whilst standing on the quay. 
And as he bade us both^good-bye, these words to me did say: 
Chorits. 

Stick to your mother, Tom, when I am gone. 

Don't let her worry, lad, don't let her mourn ; 

Remember that she nursed you when I was far away ; 

Don't leave your mother when her hair turns gray. 
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Our hearts were dull and heavy, returning home again ; 
We scarcely spoke a whisper while riding in the train ; 
The journey seemed unending, and leaden was the sky. 
Until we reached the station where home was very nigh ; 
The cottage looked so desolate, and vacant was the chair. 
In which my father lingered whenever he was near; 
I came and stood" by mother, so full of hope and fear ; [tears : 
She fondled and caress'd me as she whispered through her 

The time rolled slowly onward, many changes had occur*d,. 
But of the good ship v ictor, for months we haid not heard ; 
My mother grew so anxious, her cheeks were sad and pale. 
And I was very fearful she suddenly would fail 
One day there came a telegram to say the ship was lost. 
She foundered many miles away, when she'd been tempest 
toss'd ; [ned. 

My mother fainted at the news, but when the swoon had 
I kissed her as 1 told her of the words my father said : 

She lingered through the Summer, but when the frost and 

snow. 
The bitter winds of Winter very quickly laid her low: 
She died in my embraces, with a spirit calm and brave. 
And now the weeping willow bends silently o'er her grave. 
I often go to see her grave, and keep the verdure green, 
And plant some spotless lilies upon the peaceful scene. 
And feel the satisfaction of knowing, though she's deaA, 
I tried to do my duty to the words my father said : 

NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 

Now I lay me down to sleep, and the blue eyes, dark and deep. 
Let their snowy curtains down, edged with fringes goldea 

brown ; 
AH day long the angels fair Vve been watching over there: 
Heaven's not far, 'tis just in sight, now they're calling me 

good-night I 
Kiaa me, mother, do not weep, now I lay me down to sleep. 
Chorus. 
Over there, just over there, I shall say my morning prayer ; 
Kiss me, mother, do not weep, now I lay me down to sleep. 

Tangled ringlets, all smooth now, looped back from the 

waxen brow ; 
Little hands so dimpled white, clasped together, cold to-night. 
Where the mossy daisied sod, brought sweet messages from 

God ; [pest, 

Two pale lips with kisses pressed, there we left her to her 
And the dews of evening weep wdiore we laid hex down to risep. 
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9E&8AW. 

See-aaw, see*8aw, dow we're up or down ; 
See-saw, see-saw, now we're off to London town : 
See-saw, see-saw, boys and girls come out to play . 
See-saw, see-saw, on tiiis our half-holiday. 

Oh I what fun, boys, a race to run, boys. 
While each bright girl makes a hoop twirl ; 
Fly the kite high in the clear sky. 
Light as heiirtB gay on this our holiday, 
Oh 1 then shout with Joy, your hearts' delight, 
Each boy and girl, with all your might. 
For now from school to^iay we're free. 
And we're as gay as gay can be. 

There's Polly and Johnny, and Kitty and Jane, 
All running to get on the see-saw again ; 
But Polly and Sally already are there. 
And swinging the searsaw high up in the air. 
Then come, bors, girls, and all join hands around. 
And merrily skip with delight o'er the ground ; 
Such frolicsome games ne'er before have been seen 
As we'll have to-day on the old Village green. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, what fun I 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, hf^ ha, ha, ha. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, what fun 1 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

He)ar our merrv voices ring, 
Thro' wood and meadow, as we sing ; . 
Life's briffht sunshine o'er us beams. 
Our world is a land of dreams. 

10,000 MILES AWAY. 
Sing I for a brave and gallant barque, ^ 

And a stiff and rattling breeze, 
A bully crew, and a captain, too, 

To carry me o'er the seas, ^ 
To carry me o'er the seas, my boys. 

To my true love so gay— ay— ay. 
Who went on a trip, m a Government ship. 
Ten thousand miles away. 
Chorus. 
Blow, ye winds, hi oh I a-roaming I will eo ; 
ril stay no more on England's snore, so let the music play ; 
1*11 start by the morning train, to cross the raging main. 
For I'm on the road to my own true love, ten thousand miles 
away. 
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My tme love she was handsome. 

My true love she was young ; 
Her eyes were blue as the violet's hue. 

And silvery was the sound of her tonRUe, 
And silvery was the sound of her tongue, my boys; 

And while I sing this lay— ay— ay, 
She*s a-doing the ^rand in a far-on land. 

Ten thousiind miles away. 
Dark and dismal was the day. 

When last I seen my Meg ; 
She'd a Government band around each hand. 

And another one 'round her leg. 
And another one 'round her leg, my boys ; 

As the big ship left the bay— ay— ay. 
Adieu ! she said, remember me. 

Ten thousand miles away. 
Oh I if I were a sailor lad, 

Or even a bombardier, 
I'd hire a boat and go afloat. 

And straight to my true love steer. 
And straight to my true love steer, my boys. 

Where the dancing dolphins play— ay— ay, 
And the whales and sharks kick up their larks. 

Ten thousand miles away. 
The sun may shine through a London fog. 

Or the river run bright and clear ; 
The ocean's brine be turned to wine. 

And I forget my beer. 
And I forget my beer, my boys. 

Or the landlord's quarter day— ay— ay. 
But never will I part from my own sweetheart* 

Ten thousand miles away. 

\ THE WHIP-POOR-WILL'S 80NQ. 

{ Oh I meet me when daylight is fading, 

< And is darkening into the night 

When the song-birds are singing their vespers, 
{ And the day has far vanished from sight. 

; And then I will tell to you, darling. 

All the love I have cherished so long, 
If you will but meet me at evening. 
When you hear the first whip-poor-will's song. 

Chorus. 
Whip-poor-will ; whip-poor-will ; 

You hear the first whip-poor-will's song ; 
Ohl meet me I oh 1 meet me 1 

When you hear the first whip-poor-will's Bong» 
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'Tie said whatever sweet feelings 

May be throbbing within a fond heart, 
When listening to whip-poor-will's singing 

For a twelve-month wul never depart ; 
So then we will meet in the woodland. 

Far away from the hurrying throng. 
And whisper onr love to each other 

When we hear the first whip-poor-wlll^s song. 

And in the long years of the future. 

Though our duties mav part us a while. 
And on the return of this evening 

We be severed by many a mile ; 
Yet deep in our bosoms we'll cherish 

Th0 affection so fervent and strong. 
We pledged to each other this evening. 

When we heard the first whip-poor-wiff s song. 

THE VIRGINIA ROSEBUD. 

I had a bud— 'twas in mv garden growing— 

A slip I nourished with a father's care. 
When other darkies round that plant were hoeing, 

A fragrant zephyr seemed to fill the air ; 
Oh I how I've watched that little plant while creeping, 

She, like her mother, all was blithe and gay ; 
One night I left her on her pallet sleeping. 

And in the morning she was stole away. 

Chobus. 

They stole— they stole— they stole my child away; 

Oh I hear me now calling, hear me, I pray ; 

My heart, my heart is breaking. 
For my child, for my child they've stole away. 

I hear the hoofs upon the hill. 

Their footsteps grrowing fainter still— 
They stole— they stole— tiaey stole my child away; 
They stole— they stole— they stole my child away. 

And then this heart it withered, and dejected 

Wandered through the fields, but all in vain; 
And every plant dn me a shade refiected. 

My tears they flowed upon them like the rain. 
The thunder-storm that breaks in horror o'er us. 

Throws back the rainbow's bright refulgent rays ; 
Though dark the cloud that is now hovering o'er us. 

Bringing back the light of other days— 
Though dark the night that is now hovering o*er ns. 

Bringing back the light of other days. 
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BEHIND THE PARLOR DOOR. 

When I was courting Lena, I nsed to have sach fan I [none ; 
Oh, my, you should have seen her, so handsome there was 
BaU oh, she had a father, who treated me quite sore, 
I used to hide away from him behind the parlor door. 
Chobus. 
Behind the parlor door, behind the parlor door, 
I UH vl to kiss my Lena, until she cried for more ; ' 

Her father at me swore, and stamped around the floor. 
While I was having lots of fun behind the parlor door. 

We used to meet each evening, and whisper words so sweet. 
It was so nice and so quiet, we'd hear our two hearts beat; 
But when her father saw us, my new dress coat he tore. 
In palling me from where I hid behind the paiior door. 

But, still, we meet quite often, *twas business we both meant; 
Her father, he got tired, so he gave his consent; 
We had a brilliant wedding, a hundred guests or more; 
The minister, he married us, behind the parlor door. 

Spoken —On, it was, indeed, a brilliant wedding, and 
Lena,— I never saw a girl whose name fitted better than 
Lena,— she was the leanest girl I ever saw. I had to be in- 
troduced three times, befoi*e I knew who I was talking to. 
Walking along the streets in Summer time, no matter how 
dark it was, she could find out more ice-cream signs, and 

Foint them out to a fellow, than any other girl I ever saw. 
never saw a eirl so fond of frozen pudding, and then she'd 
ask me if soda water was dangerous, and if oysters were 
healthy when they were stewed, hinting for something to eat 
all the time, but that only occurred before we were married, 
that was when we were courting.— Chorus. 

LITTLE FOOTSTEPS. 

Little footst'sp'*, soft and gentle, gliding by our cottage door: 
How I love to hear their trample, as I heard in days of yore I 
Tiny feet that traveled lightly in this weary world of woe. 
Now silent lie in yonder church-yard, 'neath the dismal grave 

below. 

Little footsteps, soft and gentle, glidimt by our cottage door ; 

How I love to hear their trample, as I heard in days of yor& 

Chorus. 

Little footsteps, soft and gentle. 

Gliding by our cottage door : 
How I love to her their trample. 
As I heard in days of yore. 
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She sleeps the sleep that knows no waking, hy the golden 
river's shore, [door. 

And my heart it yearns with sadness when I pass that cottage 
Sweetly now the angels carol tidings from our loved one far. 
That she still does hover o'er us, and will be onr guiding star. 
She sleeps the sleep that knows no waking, hy the golden 
river's shore, [door. 

And my heart it yearns with sadness, when I pass that cottage 

Little footsteps now will Journey in the world of sin no more. 
Ne'er theyUl press the sand-banks lightly,bythe golden river's 

shore! [troubles o'er. 

Mother, weep not ; father, grieve not : try to smooth your 
For I'll think of her as sleeping, not as dead, but gone before. 
Little footsteps now will journey in the world of sin no more. 
Ne'er they'll press the sand-hills lightly, by the golden river's 

shore. 

THO' RICH, I'M NO BETTER THAN YOU. 

What care I to^ay for the world and its way, 

I smile when the poor man does frown. 
Though rich I have grown there is no one can sa;^ 

The poor man I ever put down : 
I help him along when I find him in need. 

What more would you ask me to do ? 
But this is what I would impress on your minds. 
Though rich, I'm no better than you. 

Chorus. 
Though you see me to-day in this costly array. 

Who knows what I vet may go through ? 
So you'll And just as far as equality goes. 
Though rich, I'm no better than you. 

Last night in the street a poor man I did meet. 

Who asked me if aid I would give, 
- I extended my hand at the poor man's demand 

Yes, says I, my friend you must live ; 
I gave him assistance, he thanked me and said. 

It's hard, sir, but what can I do ? 
Says I, let that be as it may, my dear friend. 

Though rich, I'm no better than you. 

In conclusion I'll state, though your lot may be greati 

Don't think yourself better than all. 
But bear this in mind, for its truth you will find. 

The greatest of men have a fall ; 
The poor man may want, and the rich man may have. 

There's one thing I know to be true. 
Let death come a-knocking at either man's door. 

Though rich, I'm no better than you. 
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BRING ME BACK THE ONE I LOVE. 

My love is a-going across the sea. 
My love is a-going across the sea. 
My love is a-going across the sea, 
To fight for you and me. 
Chorus. 
Oh I bring me back the one I love. 
Oh 1 bring me back the one I love. 
Oh ! bring me back the one I love, 
4-nd take away the one I hate. 

My love is Uke a little bird. 
That hops around from tree to tree ; 
But when he finds another girl. 
He never more thinks of vm. 

A ring is round that has no end, 
A ring is round that has no end, 
A marble stone may bend or break. 
Before this young man 1*11 forsake. 

Remember well and bear in mind, 
A constant friend is hard tn find ; 
But when ypu find one kind and true. 
Change not the old one for the new. 

FIRE IN THE GRATE. 



Orandpa^s chair is vacant, near the fire in the grate, lawake 
Where he told his tales of boyhood— kept the little on^ 
One eve, so worn and wearv, sle«'ping on his knee they lay. 



Death called that night— like the fire bright, grandpa paeeed 
away. 

Chorus. 
So let the room be cheerful— place the old arm-chair [hair; 
Where we talked to grandpa, with his silv'ry snow-white 
How he'd watch the falling ashes, and sadly meditate. 
Gently sigh, we all must die, like the fire in the grate. 

One bitter night in Winter, the snow fell fast and wild ; 
A girl lookedTin the window— a careworn, hapless child ; 
1 hen grandpa whispered " Baby," and toddled to the gate^ 
To save from sin he brought her in, near the fire in the grate. 

Keep the fire burning, 'tis charity's bright fiame, 
B«minding of the evening the orphan Mary came. 
So ragged, cold and hungry, with grandpa from the grate ; 
For him she kneels, a prayer she yields, near the fir** in the 
grate. 
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8H00, FLYl DONT BODDER ME I 

I tbink I hear de angels sing, I think I hear de angels sing, 
I think I hear de angels sing, de angels now are on de wing. 
I feel, I feel, I f eel— dat's what my madder said— 
De angels pouring Masses down upon dis nigger's head. 
Chorus. 

Shoo, fly I don't bodder me 1 shoo, fly I don't hodder me I 

Shoo, fly 1 don't bodder me 1 1 belong to Company G. 
• I feel, I feel, I feel, I feel like a morniag star ; 

I feel, I feel, I feel, I feel like a morning star ; 

I feel, I feel, I feel, I feel like a morning star ; 

I feel, I feel, I feel, I feel like a morning star. 

If I sleep in de sun dis nigger knows, if I sleep In de stm dis 

nigger knows, 
If I sleep in de sun dis nigger knows a fly come sting him on 

de.nose. 
I feel, I feel, I feel— dat's what my madder said — [head. 
Whenebber dis nigger goes to sleep he mast cober up his 

BATHING SONG. 

One qniet afternoon. In the latter part of Jane, 

My employer said: *^ James, I'll dispense with 
Your service from to^ay ; for a fortnight go away ; 

Here's a * fifty' for defraying the expense with." 
How nice it is to go, jast for a week or so. 

From town, to ease the mind from toil and slaving; 
Along the hills to scramble, and in the waters gambol, 

To enjoy a little clean and wholesome bathing. 

I was a single man, and my sweetheart, Mary Ann, 

In the country lived (the daughter of a farmer); 
So, natural enough, next morning with a puff, 

I was soon locked in the embrace of my charmer. 
She met me at the train, and how can I explain 

My ecstacy, or how I was behaving ? 
Bat I, kissing, was away, when I heard an old man say: 

**To cool his love he'd better try some bathing." 

So next morning I arose, and the weather being close. 

Determined on a dipping in the river— 
So I told the servant maid that I going was to bathe. 

And at eight o'clock I'd be returning thither. 
Two hundred yards I swam from the spot who > I began. 

To an island, when, for breath I almost orR^"^:j, 
From the water up arose, turned round toi^^xt my clothes. 

But all had disappeared while I was bathing. 
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I shaking was like leaves when I saw the nasty thieves, 

I shouted out: "You sacrilegious wretches, 
Take my coat, my boots and hat, satin vest and silk cravat, 

But for decency bring me back my breeches :" 
But all was no avail, they were oflP and in full sail— 

Not e'en a pair of socks could I be saving : 
When, my troubles on to force, in a boat a gent across 

Pulled two ladies to the spot where 1 was bathing. 

Oh I judge of my surprise— I could scarce believe my eyes 

When I saw that one was Mary, my intended. 
I was dumb, I had no choice ; if I spoke sheM know my voice, 

And look a thing that ought to be prevented. 
So, I dodged around the isle, till a quarter of a piile 

Stood between me and the boat, 1 almost raving. 
When, agreeable to view, and by chance most lucky, too, 

I saw another individual come bathing. 

I soliloquized : " Here goes, I must have a suit of clothes. 

Or they'll raise a *hue and cry' for Mary's lover:" 
So in I plunged once more, and swam toward the snore. 

And took his, for one good turn deserves another. 
He saw me in the fact, and I scarce knew how to act 

To get out of the dilemma I was braving. 
So away I quickly ran, saying : "Catch me if you can;" 

But he couldn't in the state that he was bathing. 

Like a tiger home I tore, kept knocking at the door. 

The servant she refusing to admit me. 
While creating these alarms, I rushed in Mary's arms. 

In a suit of corduroys that didn't fit me. 
I very soon explained why I had been detained. 

And was laughing, though the theft was most depraving, 
. When a man wrapt in a sheet, and with nothing on his feet, 

Came and asked to see the gent who'd been out bathiag. 

Said Mary: "Dear, it's true, this man is wanting you— 

I wish I'd known what made you stay away. 
I saw you all the while you were dodging round the isle; 

But, to tell the truth, I didn't like to say so." 
So the stairs I stumbled down, while I nearly broke my crown, 

And apologized for rudely thus behaving. 
But now rob me if you can, for I'm since a married man. 

And Mary minds my clothes when I go bathing. 

THE TEXAS RANGER. 

BY NELSON FORSYTH (SHOWMAN). 

Ckyme all you Texas Bangers, wherever you may be, 
I'll tell you of a story that happened unto me. 
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Hy name It^s nothing extra, to yon I will not tell ; 
I am a Jolly ranger, although 1 wish you well. 

Our captain he informed us, perhaps he thought it right: 
Before you reacn yon station, my boys, we have to hght. 

I saw the Indians coming, I heard them give the yell; 
My heait it sank within me, my courage almost fell. 

I saw the smoke ascending, it seemed to reach the sky t 
My feelings at that moment were, now is my time to die. 

We fought for nine long hours until the strife was o'er; 
The sight of the dead and wounded I never saw before. 

There were six as good old rangers as ever traveled West 
Lie bui'ied with their comrades^ sweet peace be their rest. 

Perhaps you have a kind old mother, likewise a sister to like 

you; 
Likewise a good old sweetheart to weep and mourn for you. 

If this is your situation, although you like to roam, 

1*11 advise you by experience you had better stay at home. 

My old mother in tears to me did say. 

To you they are all strangers, with me you'd better stay. 



But I thought she was old an<i childish, the best she did not 

know ; [to go. 

My mind was bent on ranging, and with them I was bound 

OLD DOQ TRAY. 

The morn of life is past, and evening comes at last. 
It brings me a dream of a once happy day. 

Of many forms I*ve seen, upon the village green. 
Sporting with my old dog Tray. 

Old dog Tr y's ever faithful. 

Grief can »iot drive him away. 
He's gentle, he's kind ; I'll never, never, find 

A better friend than old dog Tray. 

The forms I call'd my own, have vanish'd one by one. 
The loved ones, the dear ones, have all pass'd away ; 

Their happy smiles have flown, their gentle voices gone, 
I have nothing left but old dog Ti'ay. 

When thoughts recall the past, his eyes are on me cast, 
I know that he feels what my breaking heart would say ; 

Although he cannot speak, I'll vainly, vainly seek, 
A better friend than old dog Tray. 
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LITTLE BROWN JUG. 

Mj wife and I live all alone. 
In a little brown hut we call onr own ; 
She loves gin and I love rum- 
Tell you what it is, don't we have fun I 
Chorus. 
Ha I ha I ha I *tis you and me. 
Little brown jug, don't I love thee I 
Ha I ha I ha I 'tis you and me. 
Little brown jug, don't I love thee I 

If I had a cow that gave such milk, 
I'd dress her in the finest silk, 
Feed her on the choicest hay. 
And milk her twenty times a day. 

•Tis you that makes my friends, mv foes, 
'Tis you who makes rae wear old clothes { 
But seeing you are near my nose : 
**Tlp her up and down she goes 1" 

When I go toiling on my farm. 
Take little brown jug under my arm. 
Sit it under some shady tree. 
Little brown jug, don't I love thee I 

Then came the landlord tripping in. 
Bound top hat and peaked chin ; 
In his hand he can-fed a cup. 
Says I : old fellow, give us a sup I 

If all the folks in Adam's race 
Were put together in one place. 
Then I'd prepare to drop a tear. 
Before I'd part with you, my dear I 

SALLY, COME UP. 

Massa's gone to town de news to hear. 
And he has left d « overseer 
To look over all f e niggers hei*e. 

While I make ^ove to Sally: 
She's such a bePe, a real dark swell. 
She dress so sli'^ s, and look so well, 

Dar's not a g^l like Sally. 
Chorus. 

Sally, come i>p, oh, Sally go down, 

Sally, come t vist your heel around ; 

De old man l-e's gone down to town— 
Oh, Sally, come down de middle. 
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hast Monday night I gave a ball. 

And I invlt-e de niggers all— 

De thick, de thin, de short, de tall. 

But none came up to Sally ; 
And at de ball she did lick dem all- 
Black Sal was de fairest gal ob all— 

My lubly, charming Sally. 
De fiddle was played by Pompey Jones, 
Uncle Ned he shook de bones, 
Joe played on de pine-stick stones. 

But dey couldn't play up to Sally ; 
Old Dan Koe played de old banjo. 
Ginger Blue de big drum blew, 

But he couldn't blow like Sally, 
Dar was dat lubly gal. Miss Fan, 
Wid a face as broad as a f rying-pan« 
But Sally's is as broad again— 

Dar's not a face Hke Sally's ; 
She's got a foot to fill out de boot. 
So broad, so long, as a gum-tree root, 

Such a foot has Sally. 
Sally can dance, Sally can sing, 
De cat-choke reel and break-down fling ; 
To get de niggers in a string, 

Dar's not a gal like Sally ; 
Tom, Sam, and Ned oft wish me dead ; 
To dem both all three I said : 

Don't you wish you may get my Sally ? 
Sally has got a lubly nose. 
Flat across her face it grows ; 
It sounds like thunder when it blows. 

Such a lubly nose has Sally ; 
She can smell a rat, so mind what you^re at^ 
It's rader sharp, although it's flat. 

Is de lubly nose of Sally. 
De Oder night I said to her, 
I'll hab you if you'll hab me. 
All right, says she. I do agree ; 

So r smash up with Sally ; 
She's rader dark, but quite up to de mark« 
Nebber was such a gal for a lark. 

Such a clipper gal was Sally. 

OLE DAN TUCKER. 

I came to town de udder night, 
I hear de noise an' saw de fight; 
De watchman was a-runnin 'roun% 
Oryin': " Ole Dan Tucker's come to town.'* 
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Chorus. 
So get ont de way, ole Dan Tucker, 
Gtet out de way, ole Dan Tucker ; 
Get out de way, ole Dan Tucker, 
You're too late to come^to supper. 

Ole Dan he went down to de mill 
To get some meal to put in de swill ; 
De miller he swore by de point of his knife 
He never see*d such a man in his life. 

Ole Dan and I, we did fall out. 

And what you t'ink it was about ? 

He tread on my corn, I kick him on de shin. 

And dat*s de way dis row begin. 

Ole Dan begun in early life 
To play de banjo and de fife ; 
He play de niggers all to sleep, 
And den into his bunk he creep. 

And now ole Dan is a gone sucker. 
And nebber can go home tosupper ; 
Ole Dan he has had his last ride. 
An' de banjo's buried by his side. 

THE GOOD RHINE WINE. 

Pour out the Rhine Wine I let it flow- 
Like a free and gushing river, 
*Till sadness sinks, and every woe 

Lies drowned beneath its waves for ever I 
For naught can cheer the hearts that pine 
Like a deep, deep draught of the goodf Rhine Wine I 
Like a deep, deep draught of the good Rhine Wine I 

Pour out the Rhine Wine ever more I 

Let the goblet ne'er be tiring I 
The poet's song and the sage's lore. 

And the patriot's lofty soul inspiring, 
For an offering, meet at Freedom's shrine. 
In a deep, deep draught of the good Rhine Wine I 
In a deep, deep draught of the good Rhine Wine I 

Pour out the Rhine Win« ! when each hand 

Doth grasp a brimming measure. 
The pledge shall be : Our Fatherland, 

And Freedom, Friendship, Love and Pleasure I 
Then : Hurrah for the land of the purple vine. 
And a deep, deep draught of the good Rhine Wine I 
^nd a deep, deep draught of the good Rhine Wine I 
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YELLOW ROSE OF TEXAS. 

There^s a yellow rose in Texas that I am going to see. 
No other darkey knows her, no darkey only me ; 
She cried so when I left her, it like to broke my heart, 
And if I ever find her, we never more will part. 
I Chobub. 

She's the sveeetest rose of color this darkey ever knew. 
Her eyes are bright as diamonds, they snarkle like the dew: 
You may talk about your " Dearest May," and sing of 

** Rosa Lee," 
But the yellow Kose of Texas beats the belles of Tennessee. 

Where the Rio Grande is flowing, and the starry skies are 

bright. 
She walks along the river in the quiet Summer night ; 
She thinks if I remember, when we parted long ago; 
I promised to come back again, and not to leave her so. 

Oh, now I'm going to find her, for my heart is full of woe. 
And we'll sing the songs together, that we sung so long ago ; 
We'll play the banjo gayly, and we'll sing the songs of yore, 
And the yellow rose of Texas shall be mine forevermore. 

DARLING CLO'. 

In the old Car'lina State, where the sweet magnolia blooms. 

And the {pickaninny darkey learns to hoe. 
There is one I long to see, she was always true to me. 

But I left her many, many years ago. [boi'Tn 

*Mid the cotton and the corn, there we both were bred aiid 

And together in the field we used to sow. 
But 'tis twenty years or more since I left the cabin door, 
So I'm going back to see my darling Olo'. 
Chorus. 
Darling Clo'. darling Clo', 
Your sweet face I soon shall see, I know. 
Where the Southern sunny breeze 
Fans the old palmetto trees, 
I am going home to see my darling Clo*. 

In that dear old sunny home, where the songsters always sing. 

And the mocking-mrd is singing all the day. 
She is waiting for her Joe, and I long to see my Clo', 

For. Uke me, 4 know her hair has turned to gray. 
The plantation is no more, and the day of toil Is o^er. 

For she's creeping very close to eighty-three, [track. 

But she'll wait till I come back, by the coon and 'possum 

For I have not seen her since we all were free. 
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*Neath the genial Southern skies, where the sweetest blos- 
soms grow. 

And the music-loving darkeys all are gay, 
I am bound to see my Clo\ and 'tis Very said to know 

That ere long they 11 lay my poor old love away. [trod. 

When they place her 'neath the sod, upon which we often 

Then this world will have no other charms for me. 
Then close by my Oloie's side this poor form will there abide, 

*Neath the shaaeless and the tall palmetto tree. 

FISHERMAN AND HIS CHILD. 

The fisherman and his child are drown'd. 

Came ringing thro' the town ; 
The father and child lay under the tide. 

And friends did mourn around ; 
And the poor wife and mother prayed aloud, 

** Oh, God I it cannot be. 
For in yonder mist I see them still. 

Their milk-white sails I see; 
For in yonder mist I see them still. 

Their milk-white sails I see." 
Chorus. 

'Twas the voice of their God that they heard. 
As they sank in the deep, 

"Come to me, 1 love thee, 
And thy precious souls Til keep; 

Come to me, I love thee. 
Thy precious souls I'll keep." 
The fisherman saw his boat was lost, 

And he tried to save his child, 
H^battled the waves with all human power, 

Btit the wind was howling wild. 
Then he spoke to his child, she answered not, 

He raised her tiny head ; f 

He cried in despair, "Thy will be done I" f 

The child he loved was dead ; 
He cried in despair, "Thy will be done I" 

The child he loved was dead. 
And when the storm ceased, the sea went down, . 

Brave men were on the shore, I 

The tide had gone out, they searched all about. 

From the sea two forms they bore. 
Their faced were calm, their hands were raised. 

As if in silent prayer : 
The father in life had clasped his child. 

In death they found her there ; 
The father in life had clasped his child. 

In death they found her there. 
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DREAM FACES. 

The jshadows lie across the dim old room. 
The flre-light glows and fades into the gloom. 
While mem'r^ sails to childhood's distant shore ; 
And dreams, and dreams of days that are no more* 
Chorus. 

Sweet dreamland faces passing to and fro. 

Bring back to mem'ry days of long ago; 

Murmuring gently thro* a mist of pain, 

"Hope on, dear lov'd one, we shall meet again P 

Once more I see across the distant years 
A face long gone, with all its smiles and tears; 
Once more I press a tender loving hand, 
And with my darling *neath the old oak stand. 

But all 1 loy'd are gone, and I alone in life. 
To wait, and wait, and wait 'till death shall end the strife ; 
Until once more I join the hearts that loved me best, [at rest. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 

JOHNNY MORGAN. 

I'll sing of a band that used to play music in the street. 
And if you heard it you would say it was anything but sweet ; 
They all played different instruments, the music was l^e 

same. 
They were all one family, and Morgan was their name. 
Chorus. 

Johnny Morgan played the organ, the father beat the drum; 

The sister played the tambouri ne. the brother went pom pom. 

All alone on the old trombone, the music was so sweet. 

They often got a penny to go into another street. 

They used to say that Johnny was the smartest of them all. 
And 'round the area windows he would often make a call ; 
His music was so lively, all the latest airs from France, 
The servant girls could not keep still, the music made them 
dance. 

Now one day John he chanced to play outside a lady's door. 
And the lady said she'd never heard such music played before : 
It pleased her so, that you must know, she heavy sums would 

To Jo&, to stand outside the house, and play to her all day. 

John played upon his instrument, and pleased the ladyso, [go ; 
That when the time arrived to leave, she would not let mm 
She asked if he would marrv her, which John did very soon, 
Now on the organ Johnny Morgan plays her many a tune. 
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ANNJE OF THE VALE. 

The young stars are glowing, their clear light bestowlrg; 

Their radiance fills the calm, clear Summer night 1 
Come forth like a fairy, so lithesome and airy, 
And ramble in the soft mystic light. 
Chorus. 
Come, come, come, love, come I 

Come ere the night-torches pale ; 
Oh, come in thy beauty, thou marvel otf duty. 
Dear Annie, dear Annie of the vale. 

The world we inhabit is charmed by thy spirit, a 

As radiant as the mild Summer ray I g 

The watch-dog is snarling, for fear Annie darling. 
His beautiful young friind, I'd sceal away. 

The night is advancing, the glow-worm is dancing,, 
The zephvrs breathe their music o^er the sea : 

The forest is swaying, the streamlets delaying. 
All nature waits my darling— waitd for thee. 

THE Worn-out milor. 

One Summer's eve, as labor was o'er. 

And the birds were singing gayly ; 
A poor old tar, worn out with age. 

Came through our village begging ; 
I pitied his sad mournful tale— 

Of pity I'm no railer— 
I pray you, bestow your charity on me, 

I'm a poor worn-out sailor. 

Despise not my hull, I pray you, don*t, 

Because Pm shabby ligging ; 
If I had my limbs, I'd rather work 

Then I'd be seen a-begging ; 
I am like a ship distressed at sea, 

Without a friend to hail her ; 
I pray you, bestow your charity on me, 

I'm a poor old worn-out sailor. 

When false reports came home that I was dead*v 

My poor wife died broken-hearted ; 
My daughter roamed, I know not where. 

And forever we were parted : 
I was shipwrecked of all I held most deal^— 

Poor girl, I often wail her— 
If I 09uld find her, she would comfort i 

I'm a poor old worn-out sailor. 
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And as he sang his mournful song, 

A female gaz^d upon him ; 
9he burst in tears of frantic wild. 

And sank upon his bosom— 

father, she cried— for it was his child. 
Whose duty ne'er had failed her— 

1 come yon home and live and die with me. 
You're a poor bid worn-out sailor. 

I have a home, a husband dear. 

Right welcome he will meet you— 
Although you're poor and clad in rags. 

Right welcome he will greet you : 
And when you resign your parting breath, 

My duty ne'er will fail me, 
I'll see you laid In your silent grave— 

You're a poor old worn-out sailor. 

I'LL QO BACK TO MY OLD LOVE AGAIN. 

Ill go back to my old love again, 

She will smile and forgive me I know. 
Every day brings son ovv and pain. 

And I'm weary wherever I go : 
While we live thus apart, there's a sigh in my heart. 

And I try to be glad, but in vain. 
There's a sweet voice that whispers to me— 

^ You must go back to your old love again.'* 
Chorus. 

1*11 go back again, 111 go back again, 
And remove from my heart all its pain; 

In my sorrow no more I shall roam — 
I'll go back to my old love again. 
Once again I will sit by her side. 

And the light of her smile will be mine. 
And the love which my absence denied, 

Will be brought back in gladness divine : 
We will kiss and forgive, and in future will live 

Far away from all sorrow and pain : 
Oh I the thought brings me hope and delight — 

I'll go back to my old love again. • 

She will sing all the songs of the past, 

Which have echoed so long in my heart, 
I remember the sweet spell they cast 

All around me that ne'er would depart; 
Many years eince have fled, but the dream is not d««d,* 

While I live it will always remain ; 
There is joy in the fu*ure for me. 

For I'll soon see my old love again. 
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SOMEBODY'S TALL AND HANDSOMEr 

Somebody's tall and handsome, somebody'^ brave and true, 
Somebody's haii* is very dark, spmebody*s eyes are blue. 

Somebody came to see me, somebody came last night, 
Somebody asked to marry me, of course I said all right. 

I've something on my finger, what it is you cannot guess. 
It ^as given to me one moonlight eve, the eve I answered yea. 

Somebody loves me dearly, somebody loves me well, [can tell. 
Somebody loves me with ail his heart, yes, more than words 

LITTLE NELL OF NARRAQAN8ET BAY. 

Full well do I remember my boyhood's happy hours. 
The cottage and the garden, where bloom' d tne fairest flowers, 
The bright and sparkling water o'er which we used to sail, 
With hearts so gay, for miles away, before the gentle gtde. 
I had a dear companion, but she's not with me now ; 
The lily of the valley is waving o'er her brow ; 
And I am sad and lonely, and mourning all the day 
For bright-eyed laughing little Nell of Narraganset Bay. 

Chorus. i 

TolL toll the bell, at early dawn of day, ' 

For lovely Nell so quickly passed away ; 

Toll, toll the bell, a soft and mournful lay, [Bay. 

For bright-eyed laughing little Nell of Narraganset 

I loved the little beauty, my boat it was my pride. 
And with her close beside me, what joy the foam to ride I 
She'd laugh with tone so merry, to see the waves ga.by. 
As wildly blew the stormy wind, and mnrky was the sky. 
Though lightnings flashed around us, and all was dark and 

drear. 
We loved to brave old ocean, and never dreamed of fear ;. 
The Arrow bounded onward, and darted through the spray, 
With bright-eyed laughing little Nell of Narraganset Bay. 

One day from os she wander'd, and soon, within the boat. 
The cord was quickly loosen'd, and with the tide afloat ; 
The treacherous bark flew lightly and swift before the wind. 
While home, and friends, and all so dear, were many miles 

behind. 
Next day her form, all lifeless, was washed ni>on the beach ; 
I stood and gazed upon it, bereft of sense and speech. 
•Tis years since thus we parted, but her« I weep to-day 
For bright-eyed laughing little Nell of Narraganset Bay. 
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GENTLE ANNIE. 

Thou wtit come no more, gentle Annie— 
' Like a flower thy spirit did depart; 
Thou art gone, alas I like the many. 
That have bloom'd in the summer of my heart. 

Chorus. 
Shall we never more behold thee. 
Never hear thy winning voice again, 
^ When the Spring-time comes, gentle Annie, 

When the wild flowers are scattered o'er the plain? 

We have roam'd and lovM *mid the bowers. 
When thy downy cheeks were in bloom; 

Now 1 stand alone 'mid the flowers. 
While they mingle their perfume o'er thy tomb. 

Ah I the hours grow sad while I ponder 
Near the silent spot where thou art laid ; 

And my heart bows when I wander 
By the streams and the meadows where we strayed. 

DOWN WHERE THE LILY-BELLS GROW. 

One eve while strolling thro' the meadow* 

And watching the setting of the sun, 
I spied a lovely maiden sitting. 

Just where the sweet woodbine doth run ; 
I stole quite gently up beside her. 

And asked ner if with me she'd go ; 
The quickly ttirned her lovely head, and then replied : 

Yes, where the little lily-bells grow. [Dangb.] 

We reach'd the pretty streamlet, on me then she smiled ;-> 
I could not keep from laughing ; I tho't I should go wild. 

Chorus. 
Sweet sang the happy birds above us. 

And mingled with our songs of love ; 
I am so very happy since the girl I met, 

Down where the little lily-bells grow.— Danobu 

'Twaa early on a Summer morning. 

And the sky flush'd purple, red and gold; 
The fading moon was sinking westward. 

Like shadows dancing dim and cold ; 
I hasten'd o'er the nodding clover. 

Whilst flow'rs and buds were wet with dew. 
For I knew that some one would be waiting there for me. 

Just where the little lily-bells grow. 
I plucked a little primrose for my lady's hair ;--[Dancii.1 
She looked so sweet and charming, she did, I do declare. 
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Chorus. 
•I ssk*d her if she then would wed me, 

She-smird. her cheeks wns all aglow ; 
She whisperd in my ear. so very sweet and cleaCi 
Yes, where the little lily-bells grow. 

THE OLD HOME AIN'T WHAT IT USED TO BE. 

Oh, the old home ain't what it used to be ; 

The banjo and the fiddle has gone. 
And no more you hear the darkies singing 

Among the sugar cane and corn. 
Great changes has come to the poor colored man« 

But this change makes him sad and forlorn. 
For no more we hear the darkies singing 
Among the sugar cane and corn. 

Chorus. 
No, the old home ain't what it used to be ; 
The change makes me sad and forlorn. 
For no more we hear the darkies singing 
Among the sugar cane and com. 

In the fields I*ve worked when I thought *twas hard, * 

But night brought itsfpleasure and rest, 
In the old house down by the river side. 

The place of all the world the best. 
Oh I where are the children that once used to play 

|n the lane by the old cabin door ? 
They are scattered now, and o'er the world they roanii 

The old man ne'er can see them more* 

Now the old man had rather lived and died 

In the home where his children were born. 
But when freedom came to the colored man. 

He left his cotton-field and com. 
This old man has lived out his three score and ten. 

And he'll soon have to lie down and die, 
Tet he hopes to get into a better land. 

So now, old cabin home, good-bye. 

FALSE ONE, I LOVE THEE STILL 

Siill BO gently o*er me stealing, 

Mem'ry will bring back the feeUng^ 

Spite of all my gnef revealing. 

That I love thee, that I dearly \ove thee still; 

Tho' some other swmin may cnarm thee. 

Ah I no other e*er can warm .me, 

Tet ne'er fear, I will not harm thee, 

NO| thou false one, no, no, I fondly love thee still. 
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See those looks so fraught with sadness, 

Once my heart was filled with gladness. 

Now 'tis driven into madness, 

Made unhappy, made unhappy still by thee; 

Yes, some otner swain may claim thee. 

Still no other e'er can warm me, 

Fear not then, I will not barm thee. 

No, false one, no, no, 1 love thee still, 

I love thee, false one, stilL 

Dost thou speak of me when dreaming, 

Then a ray of light is beaming. 

And thy innocence is gleaming. 

Oh 1 1 love thee, oh 1 1 dearly love thee still; 

Now no other swain can claim thee. 

Thou, my love, shall ever warm me. 

And I swear I will not harm thee. 

Yes, 4ear one, yes, I love thee stilL 

I love thee, dear one, still. 

DOWN IN A DIVINQ-BELL. 

Oh I once I was a sailor bold, the truth to you Vl\ tell j 
But very poon gave up that job to go down in a diving-bell ; 
ISklermaids came to meet me before I got half wavs down : 
N^ice little mermaids, • pretty little mermaids, all came Dob> 
bing 'round. 

Chorus. 

Down in a diving-bell at the bottom of the sea. 
That is a pretty place the fishes-sight to see ; 
Down in a diving-bell at the bottom of the sea, 
Nice little mermaids, pretty little mermaids, all came 
courting me. 

Before that I got half ways down, mermaids came to me. 
They sang and danced to welcome me, far down in the deep 

blue sea ; 
They came in hundreds to shake hands, and stroked their 

silvery scales ; 
But what a very funny thing that mermaids always shake 

hands with their tails 1 

There was one pretty mermaid to love me she made bold ; 
But she slipped, away because, you know, a fish you cannot 

hold; 
But her mother brought her back again, and whispered in> 

my ear: 
If I liked I inlg>»* **> this belle eet married to her down here. 
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Well, very soon we married were In a honse built of clam- 
shells; [bells; 

The cler^man wore a bathing-eown, and a cod-fish rang the 

WeM fun in ereat variety, of fiddlers we had three ; 

We danced all night, got Jolly tight, at the bottom of the deep 
blue sea. 

Well, now, kind friends, I mnst be off to the bottom of the 
sea; [me; 

My wife and young ones they are there and are expecting 

Won*t there be great rejoicing when their daddy they do 
seel 

But what is worse, 1*11 have to nurse a dozen or more on my 
knee. 

I'LL MEET HER WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN. 

In an ivy Covered little cot. 

About a mile and a half from town. 
Dwells a maiden that I dearly love. 

And lUl meet her when the sun goes down ; 
Her cheeks are like the red, red rose. 

Her hair is a beautiful brown : 
She*s the darling of my heart, she is, 
And 1*11 meet her when the sun goes down. 
Chorus. 
Oh ! how I love pretty little Mary, 

She's the keeper of a dairy ; 
Then it's oh 1 my turtle dove, 
I will meet you when the sun goes down. 
In the evening when my work is done. 

With my true love I am found ; 
In a quiet little nook, by a babbling brook, 

I meet her when the sun goes down ; 
When Sunday comes we take a walk. 

In the woods we stroll all around ; 
Next Sunday at nine I'll call her mine— 
We'll be married when the sun goes down. 

BYE, BYE, BABY, BYE, BYE. 

Dear lima, come kiss papa», it's time he was away, 
rU be with thee this evening, to laugh, sing and playi 
Don't pucker up your lips now, as if about to cry. 
Bat like a dear, good baby, kiss papa one bye, bye. 
Chorus. 
Bye, bye, baby, bye, bye ; bye, bye, baby dear- 
Say da da to papa, while mamma, love is here ; 
Bye, bye, baby, oye, bye ; bye, bye, lima dear. 
One big kiss for papa— bye, bye, baby dear. 
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When I como home this evening, I'll bring you something 
nice, [ice. 

Just like our ^ood old Santa Claus, who plods thro' snow and 
To cheer the little babies, and all their stockings fill. 
With candies, cakes and play things— I promise you I will. 

Whene'er I see that cunning babe, enrolled in childish play, 
I think of many moonlight nights, which since have passed 

away 
When wife and I together would wander through the dell. 
Where breezes kissed lier lily brow, and tales of love we'd 

telL 

THE KEYHOLE IN THE DOOR. 

Things being dull not long ago, with an idea I was hit 

To take a trip to Washington, to stir them up a bit ; 

I packed my trunk, jumped on a train, arrived all safe and 

sound. 
And having nothing else to do, I thought I'd look around. 
I registered at Willard's, walked all around the town, , 
I visited the White House and places of renown ; 
I went to public buildings I had ne'er been to before— 
Now I'll tell you what I saw and heard, through the keyhole 

in the door : 

I heard the plan concocted to assassinate Abe Lincoln, 
The negroes loved him as the men of old loved Washington ; 
But Lincoln, Johnson, Grant have gone, and Hayes now fills 

the chair. 
He went back on the men that put him there by foul means 

not fair. 
Though Grant was thought the worst card in the Presidential 

pack. 
Of all the plunder that he got he gave his friends a square 

"whack;" 
'Twould have been better if wfe had him In for four years 

more — [door. 

Expressions like this I heard, through the keyhole in the 

I heard them mourn George Fox's death, that good man- 
king of fun, [won ; 
He played his part on life's great stage, and many laurels 
Edwin Adams, too, has gone, we ne'er snail see him more. 
He's jf lined some combination oif the bright celestial shore. 
Billy Pastor and Dan Bryant, Nelse Seymour and Unsworth, 
Jim Bud worth and many more have forev^ left this earth ; 
If I only had the time, my friends, I comd tell a great deal 

more. 
Of things that I saw and heard through the keyhole in the 
door. 
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THE GOOD-BYE AT THE DOOR. 

Of all the memories of the past, 

That come like Summer dreams. 
Whose i-ainbow hues still round us cast 

Their bright but fleeting beams; 
The dearest, sweetest that can be. 

Of days gone long before, 
Ai'e those that oft recall to me 
) The goodbye at the door; 

' Are those that bring to mind to me 

J The good-bye at the door. 

But time and place have<iuite estranged 

Each early friend we knew; 
# How few remain, how many changed 

Qf those we deem'd so true I 
Those happy hours again to me 

But memory can i*estore: 
The lingering thoucht will ever be 

The good-bye at the door ; 
And life's last moments seem to be 

The good-bye at the door. 

^ WHERE THE IVY GROWS 80 GREEN. 

Down by a cool and shady streamlet. 

Where the water lilies grow so green. 
There dwells a lovely maiden 

In an ivy cot unseen. 
She was gathering the flowers in the wild wood, 

Down by a little golden stream, , 
Where both our hearts beat just as one. 

Where the ivy grows so green. 

f^TTORTTR 

Ohl darling Sue, this aching heart— (Sym.) 

One more kiss before we part— (Sym.) 

She was gathering the flowers by the wildwood, 

Down by a little golden stream. 
Where both our hearts spoke just as one, 

Where the ivy grows so green.— (Dance.) 

And at night when the little stars were sleeping 

And the leaves were falling off the trees. 
We sat beside the brooklet. 

In the cool and shady breeze. 
And when I asked her to be mine. 

Her pretty little eyes she tried to screen; 
*Twas then I knew my fate was sealed, 

Where the ivy grows so green. 



/ 
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SWEET CHIMING BELLS. 
Like a dream ye come to cheer me. 

Bound me echoed soft and low. 
Still your memories linger near me. 

Chiming: bells of long ago. 
Sweetly fall your silvery numbers, 
Down the still and f ra^ant air ; 
Wake my soul from gentle slumbers 

Listening to your echoes fair 1 
Friends and hopes of happy childhood 

Blest me in their purest glow ; 
Softly rang o'er grave and wild wood. 
Chiming bells of long ago I 
Chorus. 
Sweet chiming bells, sweet chiming bells. 

Ye murmur soft and low ; 
Sweet chiming bells, sweet chiming bells, 
Sweet bells of long ago. 

Happy visions rose before me, 

Brightest that my heart could know; 
Still your spell is lingering near me. 

Chiming bells of long ago I 
Sweetly now your notes are falling 

O'er my heart, so sad and lone ; 
Mem'ry from the past is calling 

Dreams that once I called my own. 
Visions of my dear ones only 

Bless me now at evening's glow ; 
Oh ! ye cheer my life so lonely, 

Chiming bells of long ago. 

A BOY'S BEST FRIEND IS HIS MOTHER. 

While plodding on our way the toilsome road of life. 

How few the friends that daily there we meet. 
Not many will stand by \n trouble and in strife. 

With counsel and aflPection ever sweet I 
But there is one whose smile will never from us turn. 

Whose love is dearer far than any other. 
And wherever we may turn 
This lesson we will learn— 
A boy's best friend is his mother I 
Chorus. 
Then cherish her with care, and smooth her silv'ry hair. 

When gone you will never get another: 
And wherever we mav turn this lesson we will learn, 
A boy's best friend is his mother. 
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Tho' all the world may frown, and ev'ry friend depart ; 

She never will forsake us in our need ; 
Our refuge evermore is still within her heart, 

For us her lovine sympathy will plead I 
Her pure and gentle smiles forever cheers our way. 

They're sweeter and they're purer than all other I 
When she goes from earth away 
We'll find out while we stray— 

A boy's best friend is his mother. 

Her kind and gentle face not long may greet us here. 

Then cheer her with our kindness and our love: 
Bemember at her knee, in childhood bright and dear. 

We heard her voice, like angel's from above 1 
Tho' after-years may bring their gladness or their woe 

Her love is sweeter far t nan any other I 
And our longing heart will learn 
Wherever we may turn — 

A boy's best friend is his mother ! 

WOULD I WERE WITH THEE. 

Would I were with theeev'ry day and hour. 
Which now I paps so sadly far from thee ; 
Would that my form possess*d the magic power 
To follow where my heavy heart would be— 
Whate'er thy lot o'er land or sea. 
Would I were with thee eternally. 

Would I were with thee, when the world forgetting. 
Thy weary limbs upon the turf are thrown ; 
While, bright and red, our evening sun is setting. 
And all thy thoughts belong to heav'n alone- 
While happy dreams thy thoughts employ. 
Would I were with thee in thy joy. 

Would I were with thee, when no longer feigning 
The hurried laugh that stifles back a sigh ; 
When thy young lip pours forth its sweet complaining. 
And tears have quenched the light within thine eye- 
When all seems dark and sad below, 
Would I were with thee in thy woe. 

Would I were with thee, when the day is breaking. 

And when the moon has lit the lonely sea. 

Or when in crowds some carelewi note awaking, 

Speaks to thy heart in memory of me— 

In Joy or pain, by sea or shoi'e. 

Would I were with thee evermore. 
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AMERICA'S EMBLHM, THE VIOLET. 

Here's to the land that the whole world acclaims 

As the home of the brave and the free ; 
For with arms wide extended she welcomes all 

From every land and sea ; 
And as earth grows each nation's proud emblem 

So CJolumbia her right maintains ; 
To choose from her bower the fairest of flowers, 

America's emblem, the Violet. 
Chorus. 

France has the Lily, England the Rose, 

Everybody knows where the Shamrock grows; 

Scotland the thistle that grows on the heath, 

America's emblem's the Violet. 

Here's to the Violet that grows in our midst. 

In the forest and woodland wild ; 
And though humble the flow'ret it speaks the heart 

Of every patriot child ; 
Though we boast not of army or navy. 

Yet should foreign foes dare assail. 
Ten millions would flght for freedom and right. 

And America's emblem, the Violet. 

LOTTIE LEE. 

I think of thee, my loved one, Lottie, 

And I often wander 'neattt that willow tree. 
Where merry birds above were singing. 

Just the same as when you heard them, Lottie Lee* 
Merry warbling birds, joyous happy birds. 

Oh f how sad your songs to me. 
Merry warbling birds, joyous happy birds. 
O'er the grave of Lottie Lee. 
Chorus. 
Merry warbling birds, happy joyous birds. 

Oh I how sad your songs to me. 
Merry warbling birds, happy joyous birds. 
O'er the grave of Lottie Lee. ' 

I'm so lonely now, so lonely, Lottie ; 

Like a sobbing child I weep and grieve for thee. 
While the merry birds are o*er me singing, 

Happy now as when you heard them, Lottie Lee. 
Merry warbling birds, joyous happy birds. 

Oh 1 how sad your songs to me, 
Merry warbling birds, joyous happy birds. 

O'er the grave of Lottie Lee. 
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MOTHER, rVE COME HOME TO DIE. 

Dear mother, I remember well 

The parting kiss you gave to me. 
When merry rang the village bell. 

My heart was full of joy and glee ; ' 
I did not dream that one short year 

Would crush the hopes that soar'd so high : 
Oh I mother dear, draw near to me. 
Dear mothe»*, I've come home to die. 
'Chorus. 
Call sister, bi-other— to my side. 

And take your soldier*s last good-bye, good-bye ; 
Oh I mother dear, draw near to me. 
Dear mother, iVe come home to die. 

Hark I— mother, tls the village bell, 

I can no longer with you stay ; 
My country calls— to arms I to arms I 

The foe advances, in fierce array I 
The vision's past— I feel that now 

For country I can only sigh ; 
Oh I mother dear, draw near to me. 

Dear mother, Vve come home to die. 

Dear mother, sister, brother, all- 
One parting kiss— to all-good-bye I 

Weep not I but clasp your hand in mine. 
And let me like a soldier die ; 

I've met the foe upon the field. 
Where kindred fiercely did defy: 

I fought for right— God bless the flag! 
Dear mother, I've come home to die. 

DEAR LITTLE INNOCENT THINGS. 

Oh ! woman, lovely woman, she 

Was sent to us. for this. 
To share our joys, to smooth our cares. 

To fondle and to kiss ; 
And some of them ard beautiful. 

And oft our hearts entice. 
Whilst others are- well, yes, they are. 

They're all so very nice. 

Chorus. 
Whal dear little innocent things they are. 
They're angels without any wings, they are. 
My love is hot, I could kiss all the lot^ 
Of the dear little innocent things— What things 1 
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How nice, how very, very nice, 

la woman when in love, 
She drooDS her eyes and softly sighs. 

As gentle as a dove ; 
You beg of her to name the day. 

You feel both cold and hot. 
She shyly whispers, ** Yes, but how 
Much money nave you got ?" 
Spoken— See the depth of them— eh ? How's the money 
Tnarket ? And then you tell her of a rich old uncle who's 
daily expected to defunct. She'll fall into your arms and 
say sobbingly, " Poor thing, it's not the money I want, it's 
you, you alone."— Chorus. 

The wedding over, then 's the time. 

The glorious honevmoon. 
Before it's o'er, you^ve grown quite tired 

Of doing naught but spoon. 
Then bills come in, the dressmaker's. 

For fifty dollars near. 
You cry, ^* How's this 1'* she'll kiss and say, 
** You know I am so dear." 
Spoken- (she) You know, dear, you know— you said, you 
told me— (he) Yes, yes, I know I told you— Chorus. 

You'll wonder how the reason is, 

I know so much, though young. 

Well, you see mv wife's a woman 

Ana she's got ner share of tongue. 
Before we wed she looked as though 

She could not hurt a fly. 
But things ai-e very different 
Since the bloom was on the rye. 
Spoken— Last Sunday I was kept banging at the door for 
half an hour. As I walked into the parlor, my wife walked 
out. Judge of my surprise I On the shelf a cigar alight— my 
wife returns. "Ah, dear, you've been en^nvlng yourself, 
bad some one call ?" Yes, she had a few laay friends call. 
"Do your lady friends smoke cigars ?" "Oh, you brute, I'll 
go home to my mother. I can't have my cousin call to see 
me now." Cousin 1 1— Chorus. 

WHEN JACK COMES HOME AGAIN. 

Y'heave ho I my lads, the wind blows free, 
A pleasant gale Is on our lee, 
And soon across the ocean clear 
. Our gallant bark shall bravely steer ; 
But ere we part from England's shores to-night, 
A song we'll ains for home and beauty bright. 
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Chorus. 
Then here*8 to the sailor, and here^s to the hearts so true— 
Who will think of him npon the waters blue ? 

tailing, sailing over the bounding main, [afi^ain. 

'or many a stormy wind shall blow ere Jack comes home 

The sailor's life is bold and free. 

His home is on the rolling sea. 

And never heart more true and brave 

Than he who launches on the wave ; 

Afar he speeds in distant climes to roam. 

With jocund song he rides the sparkling foam. 

The tide is flowing with the gale, 
Y'heave ho I my lads, set every sail ; 
The harbor bar we soon shall clear- 
Farewell once more to home so dear— 
For when the tempest rages loud and long, 
That home shbll be our guiding star among. 

THE FARMER'S BOY. 

The sun had gone down behind yon hill. 

And o'er yon dreary moor, 
When weary and lahie, a boy there came 

Up to a farmer's door. 
Saying : Can you tell me, if any there be. 
Can give to me employ ? 
Chorus. 
For to plough, for to mow, for to reap, for to 80W, 
For to be a farmer's boy. 

Myf ather is dead, my mother is left 

With her five children small. 
And what is worse for mother bUU, 

I'm the eldest of them all ; 
Though small I am, I fear no work« 
If you will give me employ. 

If you cannot me employ, one fayor yet 1 ask. 

That is to shelter me this night 
From the cold Winter's blast ; 

At the break of day 
I will trudge away. 
Elsewhere to seek employ. 

The farmer says, we'll try the lad. 

No further let him seek ; 
Oh lyes, dear father, the daughter cried. 

While the tears rolled down her cheekl 
For him that can labor it is hard to want 

Or elsewhere to seek employ. 
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At length of years this boy grew up. 

This good old fanner died: 
He left the boy the farm he had. 
And his daughter for his bride. 
' The boy that was, is a farmer now. 
And he oftimes thinks with joy — 
Chorus. 
On the happy, happy day he came that way 
R)r to be a farmers boy. 

PULLINQ HARD AGAINST THE STREAM. 

In this world I've gained my knowledge. 

And for it have had to pay ; 
Though I never went to college. 

Yet I've heard that poets say. 
Life is like a mighty river. 

Rolling on from day to day ; 
Men are vessels launched upon it. 

Sometimes wrecked and cast away. 
Chorus. 
Do your best for one another, making life a pleasant dream; 
Help a worn and weary brother, pulling hard against th* 
stream. 

Many a bright, good-hearted fellow. 

Many a noble-minded man. 
Finds himself In water shallow. 

Then assist him If you can. 
Some succeed at ev'ry turning. 

Fortune favors every scheme. 
Others, too, tho' more deserving. 

Have to pull againsc the stream. So then— 
If the wind is in your favor. 

And youVe weathered ev'ry squall* 
Think of those who, luckless, labor. 

Never get fair winds at all,' 
Working hard, contented, willing. 

Struggling thro' life's ocean wide* 
Not a friend, and not a shilling. 

Pulling hard against the tide. 
Don't give way to foolish sorrow. 

Let this keep you in good cheer : 
Brighter days may come to-morrow. 

If you try and persevere ; 
Darkest nights will have a morning, 

Tho' the sky be overcast ; 
Longest lanes must have a turning. 

And the tide will turn at last. So then— 
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LITTLE SWEETHEART, COME AND KISS ME. 

Little sweetheart, come and Mas me, 

Just once more before I go; 
Tell me truly, will you miss me* 

As I wander to and fro ? 
Let me feel the tender pressing 

Of your ruby lips to mine. 
With your dimple hands caressing. 
And your snowy arms entwine. 
Chorus. 
Ah I little, sweetheart, come and kiss me* 

Come and whisper, sweet and low. 
That your heart will sadly miss me. 
As I wander to i^nd fro. 



Littld sweetheart, come and kiss 

We may never meet again 1 
We may never roam together 

Down the dear old shady lane. 
Future years may brinp: us sorrow 

That our hearts but littU* know. 
Still of care we should not borrow— 

Come and kiss me ere I go. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA TRAMP. 

There I am, a lonely stranger. 

All the way from Pennsylvania ; 
When I work my life's in danger. 

Ladies come and pity me— hi yah I 
I have traveled this world over, 

In my pockets not a stamp, 
My name's a terror to this nation, 
rm the Pennsylvania tramp— hi yah! 

Chorus. 
Measuring flags' my occupation. 

Hunger gives me many a tramp. 
Work and me is no relation, 
I'm the Pennsylvania tramp— hi yah! 

From New Haven to Wfehawken, 

That's the road, boys, don't be talking. 
On my back an army walking, 

I have a noble sinecure— hi yah I 
Barn or wood-shed that's my bed-room. 

When the weather's cold or damp. 
Robbing hen-coops that's the racket, 

I'm tne Pennsylvania tramp— hi yah } 
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I am one that*8 never greedy, 

Rob a clothes-line if I*m needy. 
You will never find me seedy, , 

I*m an old professional— hi yah I 
I am on the hunt for money. 

Poverty's my brightest lamp, 
A maid with stamps, that^s the honey, 

I'm the Pennsylvania tramp— hi yah I 

CLARA, CLARA, WILL YOU COME OUT TO-NIGHT? 

Copyrif ht. 1884. by F. Bardlnf . 

Vm. spoons upon a charming girl, and Clara is her name. 
But her parents want her husband to have riches, worth aad 
fame ; [my way, 

Pv© fifot the worth, but wealth and fame have ne'er come In 
So I creep up to her house at night, and through the keyhole 
say: 

Chorus. 
Clara, Clara, will you come out to-night ? 
Clara, Clara, the moon is shining bright, [be long 

Put your hat and jacket on, tell your moiher you won*t 
And I will wait for you around tiie corner I 

My Clara's Just a girl like this, such girls you seldom see. 
She loves me only for myself, and not for my money ; 
At elgnt o'clock each night she puts her needlework away. 
And standing Just behind the door, she'll wait until I say : 

One night, a little after nine, I crept up to the door 
And whispered, Clara, darling, as I'd often done before; 
'*Pll give you Clara," said a voice, and down I went a flop. 
And Clara's mamma sang while knocking me all around the 
shop: 

The old gal thought she'd killed me, and I let her think so, 
too, [to do : 

And wouldn't move a blessed peg, they scarce knew what 
And then she cried : "were he alive, my girl I'd let him wed," 
So np I lumps, says, "thank you ma'am," then to my girl \ 

OLD VILLAGE BLACKSMITH'S SHOP. 

Some folks like to visit strange lands and their ways- 
While some go to Paris and Rome ; 

Bnt the spot I love best, and am longing to see. 
Is in Ireland, my own village home: 

*Ti8 there that I snent many hours when a boy. 
And 'tis there that I often would stop 

To watch the old blacksmith displaying his powet« 
In the old village blacksmith's shop. 
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Chorus. 
Banff, bang, bang, falls the hammer on the anvil ; 

AU day long at the door I would stop. 
Listening to the music made by honest toil. 

In the old Village blacksmith's shop. 

*Tis there, when a boy, that my schoolmates and I 

Would stand 'round the old smithy fire. 
And watch the old smith as he swung his huge sled. 

And §nvy his muscular power; 
And then the old man would pause in his work« 

And his ponderous hammer heM stop. 
To talk to us kindly, and call us his boys. 

In the old village blacksmith's shop. 

•Tis often I think of the days that are gone. 

When to the old smithy I'd go. 
And to help the old man, on a box I would stand 

And with pleasui^e his bellows I'd blow ; 
But the old man has gone to his last resting place. 

And no moi-e at the door I can stop 
To watch the sparks fly from the fire to the sky. 

In fhe old village blacksmith's shop. 

GRANDMA'S VACANT CHAIR. 

Copyright. 1885, by WiU H. Kennedy. * 

In the chimney comer stands a cushioned chair. 

Hallowed by a hundred thousand tears; 
Where at evening twilight, clustered 'round in prayer* 

Oft we met for many, many years- 
If you'd know the secret, I fain will have to tell you, 

why that treasured prize we guard with care ; 
Grandma always sat there, in the long ago, 
Sacred spot is grandma's vacant chair. 
Chorus. 
In the chimney corner, by the glowing fire. 

Oft have I lisped my little evening prayer; 
Memory's recollection tears of love inspire. 
Sacred spot is grandma's vacant chair. 

In the chimney corner, by the glowing fire. 

Grandma always sat from morn till night; 
And her nimble fingers never seemed to tire. 

Knitting by the candle's flickering light. 
Silvery was her hair, and her face was full of wrinkles. 

Yet her smile would banish every care ; 
Now the place ip "heerless, grandma's gone to rest. 

Sacred spot is grandma's vacant chair. 
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OANCINQ IN DE BARN. 

Oh I we*ll meet at de ball in de evening, 

Kase I love to pass de time 
Wid Clementina Cositina, 

And mv Angemima Mina May: 
Den we'll balance ail to one anotner. 

Like de ship dat's going *round de horn ; 
Den weUl meet you, yep, we'll greet you. 
While dancing in de barn. 
Chorus. 
As we move so gracefully, we're as happy as can be ; 
Den swing your partners all together, 
Elase now^s de time for ^ou to learn : 
Banjo ringing, niggers singing and dancing in de bam. 

Den we's off to work In de morning. 

Singing as we go out to de field. 
Picking cotton, or else forgotten. 

Except to see how much de ground do yield ; 
De black folks are happy while together. 

It's funny for to hear 'em tell a yarn. 
About a lover wid kisses smother. 

While dancing in de barn. 

A WARRIOR BOLD. 

In the days of old, when knights were bold. 

And barons held their sway, 
A warrior bold, with spurs of gold. 

Sang merrily his lay. 

Sang merrily his lay ; 
My love is young and fair. 
My love hath golden hair. 

And eyes so olue, and heart so true. 
That none with her compare ; 

So what care I tho' death be nigh, 

I'll live for love or die. 

So this brave knight, in armor bright. 

Went gaily to the fray ; 
He fought the flght, but ere the night 

His soul had passed away, 

His soul had iMtssed away; 
The plighted rine he wore. 
Was crushed and wet with gore. 

Yet tm he died, he bravely cried : 



I've k6pc the vow I swore : 
So what care I tho' death be nigh, 
I*ve foaght for love, and die. 
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THE OLD CABIN HOME. 

I am going far away, far away to leave you now ; 
To de Mississippi river I am going : 
I will take my old banjo, and lUl sing dis little song 
Away down in my Old Cabin Home. 
Ghobus. 
Here Is my Old Cabin Home, 

Here is my sister and my brother; 
Here lies my wife, de joy of my life, 
And my child in de grave with its mother. 

I am going to leave dis land, with dis our darkey band« 
To travel all dis wide world o'er ; 
And when I get tired, I will settle down to rest. 
Away down in my Old Calnn Home. 

When old age comes on, and my hair is tnming gray, 
I will hang up de banjo all alone, 
ni sit down by de Are, and IMl pass de time away. 
Away down in my Old Cabin Home. 

*Tis dere where I roam, away down on de old farm, 
Where all the darkies are free ; [room, 

Oh 1 merrily sound de banjo, for de white folks *roand the 
Away down in my Old Cabin Home. 

BANJO NOW HANGS SILENT ON THE DOOR. 

Oh ! de old home is sad now and dreary, 

De darkies sing about de place no more, 
Dey havs all gone from de old plantation— 

De banjo now hangs silent on de door; 
Oh I it's all dat remains of de children. 

Of de ones dat have cherished me so dear— 8o dear, 
And no more will I hear deir voices singing 
De good old songs my heart rejoiced to hear. 
Chorus. 
Oh I de old home is sad now and dreary, 

De darkies sing about de place no more— no more, 
Dey have all gone from de old plantation— 
De banjo now hangs silent on de door. 

Oh I but time makes me fondly remember. 

At evening when de toiling dav was done. 
How de folks used to sing and play de banjo. 

For trouble in those good times we had none ; 
But deir forms in de grave now lie sleeping. 

So dear to me in happy days of yore— of yore; 
And I'm left hei*e alone all day weeping— 

De banjo now hangs silent on de door. 
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Now old age has come on. and I'm weary, 

De few locks dat are left me are quite gray; 
Bound de farm ev'ry day I am wandering, 



Yes, wandering, for4 soon must pass away ; 

9 you'll please listen now and remember. 

When de'poor colored man shall be no more~no more. 



Take good care, kind friends, and part with never, 
De banjo hanging on de cabin door. 

MOTHER KEEPS THE QATE LOCKED NOW. 

Copyright, 1883, by W. A. Evans k Bro. 
I know a lovely girl, her name is Katie Lee. 
She's charming as can be, she's all the world to me. 
Bat now we are apart, to see her I'm denied. 
While all day I sigh to clasp her by my side ; 
E!ach night we ased to meet down by the garden gate. 

And happy then the hours would ny away. 
But now when, 'round the house I fondly watch and wait, 
I sadly hear my little Katie say : 
Chorus. 
For mother keeps the gate locked now ; 

To see you, dear. I don't know how ; 
I must stay in the house as quiet as a mouse, 
For mother keeps the gate locked now. 

We used to meet each night, it was a happy spell; 
The moon was shining bright, while tales of love I'd tell ; 
But Katie oft would sigh, ^'Oh, what would mother say; 
She thinks I'm at the gate, and I'm so far awav ; 
One night when we returned from a delightful stroll. 

Her mother's rape I could not pacify ; 
I ouicklv went away, but Katie wrote to say : 

That she would come and meet me on the sly. 

Now Katie stays at home and I am in distress; 

I wander alone without my happiness ; 

I try the gate, but there's a dog within. 

That n*owls at me and barks, and makes an awful din. 

Poor Katie mopes all day, oh, cruel parents they. 



To treat my little girl so shameful^, 
WTe'll run away some night, get marriea ere aaj 
And then no more will Katie say to me : 

ROLLING HOME IN THE MORNING. 



I am of a school of bovs who're always gay and free. 

And good for any little game, whatever it may be; 

For fun at night is our delight, and then let come what may. 

We never think of going home until the break of day. 
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Chorus. 
Rollinsr borne in the morning, boyp, in the momine, boys; 
Rolling home in the morning, boys, before the break of day. 

At eight o^clock we start from home, and then onr pals we 

meet, 
We ** Tommy Dodd" for glasses ^round, or some one stands s 

treat ; 
If once we enter dancing rooms, we never leave i£gain. 
Until we*ve wound the evening up with glorious c h ampa g ne. 

Uproarious we sally forth, a lot of jolly sparks. 
To chaff the Cabbies and Police, who grin at all our larks; 
We don*t indulge in foolish tricks, house-bells we never ring, 
But ** Up in a Balloon," boys, we don^t forget to sing. 

Of course when we reach home, my boys, it*s difficult to see 
The number of the house, or even— where to find the key ; 
And when the morning breaks, we are so queer about the 
head, Ihed, 

We wonder how we staggered home, and found our way to 

But here my sorrows do not end. for when I call to see 
The little darling of my heart— she's not polite to me ; 
She^s heard how I went on last night, it's useless to explain. 
And so I promise— till next time, I'll not roll home again. 

HUSH-A-BYE, BABY. 

Now show me the lady that never would roam. 

But would stay with her familv at night. 
And never go roaming after the boys. 

But would sit by her fireside so bright. 
My wife she is one of those different kind. 

And often she causes me to weep, 
Bv the way she does i*oam and leaves me alone. 
To rock the dear baby to sleep. 
Chorus. 
La la, la la, hush-a-bye, baby. 

Chucking the baby ever so nigh ; 
La la, la la, hush-a-bye, baby. 
Mamma will come home to you by and by. 

We've a neat little cottage all shaded by trees. 

As happy as happy can be. 
Where we laugh and we walk, over baby we talk. 

For none are so merry as we. 
He's just six months old, and he tries hard to scold. 

By clapping his fat, chubby hand. 
And the baby does cry when any one's nigh. 

He's the sweetest dear babe in the land. 
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ONLY TO SEE THEE, DARLING. 

Only to see yoa, darling, only to hear your voice. 
Even its faintest whisper woald make my heart rejoice. 
Vainly I crave the sunshine thy love would e'er impart, 
IicaiKiiig once more to see thee, once more before we part. 
Chorus. 
Only to see you, darling, only to hear your voice, 
Even Its faintest whisper would make my heart rejoice. 

Gone is the sunlit future, vision of joy «io bright. 
Now evei*^ gleam has faded, vanished in darkest night. 
Too late, alas 1 1 knew thee, ah ! could my poor heart tell. 
Breathe out its bitter anguish in that sad word, farewell. 

THE KENTUCKY ROSE. 

Oh I the rose of Kentucky and me. 
Long ago old massa set us free ; 
I'll teU you what did happen, in her good old mother's cabin. 

To the Hose of Kentucky and me : 
On the banks of the Ohio river. 

Where the Winters are so cold the darkeys shiver. 
One night about eight, we joined the marriage state— 
The Hose of Kentucky and me. 
Chorus. 
On the banks of the river, the old muddy river. 

She lived on the banks of the river ; 
And one night about eight, we joined the marriage state— 
The Rose of Kentucky and me. 

When they tried to win my Rose away from me, 

iMy wife alone she said she'd be ; [shattered. 

Yet their vanity she flattered, and their hearts she always 

When they tried to play that game on me, you see— 
Her voice filled this darkey full of glee ; 

She's as merry and as busy as a bee ; 
I love when I look at her— she's black, but that's no matter; 

She's just the shade I'd have my darling be. 

Since I took Kentucky Rose for my wife. 

We have lived together, free from care or strife ; 
And it's natural to suppose, we had a little Rose, 

For so sweetly flow* d the Summer of our life. 
Yet the Winter of our days will come, alas 1 

When Spring, Summer, and Autumn, too, will pass'; 
Hand in hand we'll glide away, and I'll bless the happy day 

When I took Kentucky Rose for my wife. 
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BIRDIE DARLING. 

Fly across Ihe ocean, birdie, fly beyond that gloom v sea; [me. 
There youMl find a truant lover, who has pledged nis love to 
Tell him how my he&rt was aching, achingt nat I gave him pain. 
That my pride will not allow him to recall those Words again. 
Chorus. 

Birdie, birdie, darling birdie, do not tarry on the way ; 

When you hear the ocean murmur, birdie, birdie, fly away. 

Take with you this glossy ringlet, place it on his bosom bare ; 
Tell him^ birdie, to remember how my curls have nestled there. 
Let him call to mind the moments when our hearts were both 

so free ; 
When he pledged his life forever unto me, yes, unto me. 

Let him think how once he faltered, near the window, by. my 
side, [his bride. 

When he asked me would I. love him— when he asked me for 
Fly away now. birdie darling, stay no more to hear me sigh: 
There now, bless you, birdie, bless you, bear my message 
through the sky. 

LET ME KISS HIM FOR HIS MOTHER. 

Let me kiss him for his mother. 

Let me kiss hjs dear, youth tul brow; 
I will love him for his mother. 

And seek her blessing now. 
Kind friends have sootherl his pillow. 

Have watched his ev'ry care ; 
Beneath the weeping willow. 
Oh 1 lay him gently there. 

Chorus. 
Sleep, dearest, sleep ; 

I love you as a brother ; 
Kind friends around you-weep, 
I've kissed you for your mother. 

Let me kiss him for his mother. 

What though left a lone stranger here; 
She has loved him as none other, 

I feel her blessing near. 
Though cold that form lies sleeping. 

Sweet ancrels wat-ch around; 
Dear friends are near thee weeping— 

Oh ! lay him gently down. 
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Let me kiss him for his mother. 

Or perchance a fond sister dear— 
If a father or a brother, 

I know their blessing's here. 
Then kiss him for his mother, 

'Twill soothe her af ter-yeara : 
Farewell, dear stranger, brother, 

Onr REQUIEM, our tears. 

I'LL SEND YOU DOWN A LETTER FROM DE SKY. 

Copyright, 1884, by Benj. W. Hitchcock. 
De ole man's got a heap of grief in his breast, 

Oh, good children, weep; 
An' he's waitin' for de sun to fall in de West, 

Oh, good children, weep; 
Got on his robe an' his velvet vest, 

Oh, good children, weep; 
Gwine for to lay his ole bones to rest. 
Oh, good children, w«'ep. 

Chorus. • 
Oh, Hannah, kiss your Daffy dear. 
Kiss your Daffy dear, kiss your Daffy dear; 
Oh, Hannah, kiss vour Daffy dear. 
And I'll send you down a letter from de sky. 
Refrain. 
Up in de country where angels live and dwell. 

Up in de fields, beyond de sky. 
Up whar de banjo rings music to de bell, 

I'll linger to live and nebber die, 
And I'll send you, I'll send you, 
I'll send you down a letter from de sky. 

Now de ole mule's heels cum up like a brick. 

Oh, good children, weep ; 
An' downed de ole man quick an' slick. 

Oh, good children, weep ; 
Hia^hoes am torn, an' his crown all mussed. 

Oh, go<»d children, weep; 
An' his teeth am black, an' his coat all bust. 

Oh, good children, weep. 

Now de angels standing on de big cross-cat. 

Oh, good children weep ; 
Ole brother Salan is sneakin* 'roun de hut. 

Oh, good children, weep; 
An' he nebber speaks as he pass by, 

Oh, good children weep ; 
For fear dat mule might catch his eye. 

Oh, good children, weep. 
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DOWN BY THE OLD ABBEY RUIN. 

One day as I strayed *neath the beautiful glade. 

Enjoying the sweet Summer breeze, 
I chanced to behold the remains of an old 

Ruined abbey overshadowed by trees ; 
And the picture to crown, as I chanced to look down« 

Was the figure a.nd form I did see 
Of a beautiful maid who reclined in the shade 
Of a large spreading horse-chestnut tree. 

Chorus. 
There were no eyes to see, no tongue to tell. 

And the birds only knew of our wo^gn*; 
There I first chanced to see my sweet^ennie Lee, 
Down by the old abbey ruin. 

I told her my name, and friends soon became. 

Though her shyness I cannot compare ; 
She fluttered and flushed, turned pale and then blushed. 

When I spoke of her beauty so rare ; 
By the old earden wall, I soon told her ail 

1 had in this world she could share ; 
And naught but the birds knew of our loving words, 

Or knew of our love-making there. 

I AIN'T AS YOUNG AS I USED TO BE. 

Toung folks, come, listen to my song, 
I*m old, and I won x detain you long ; 
;r I*m eighty-four, I'd have you know. 

And the young folks call me *' Uncle Joe.'* 
My hair, once black, has all turned gray. 
But what's the odds while I feel gay, 
I love to sing a song of glee. 
For it makes me as young as I used to be. 
Chorus. 

Ti, di, id, de hoop de do. 

How I love to sing for you ; 

How I could sing with joy and glee 

If I was as young as I used to be. 

When I was young, I knew life's joys. 
But now I'm old, yet I'm one of the ooys ; 
I can take a smile or sing a song. 
With an V good friend that comes along ; 
I can tell a story or crack a joke. 
And never refuse to drink or smoke ; 
I'm a gay old sport, you'll all agree. 
And I feel as young as I used to be. 
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When I was yonng and in my prime, 

I waa chasing the girls the most of my time': 

I*d take them out each day for a ride. 

And always had one by my side ; 

rd hng and kiss them, just for fun. 

And ain^t forgot the way it*s done. 

So if any girl nere is in love with me. 

Shell flnoTme as young as I used to be. 

COME WHERE MY LOVE LIES DREAMING. 

Come where my love lies dreaming. 

Dreaming the happy hours away. 
In visions bright redeeming 

The fleeting Joys of day ; 
' Dreaming the happy hours. 

Dreaming the happy hours away. 
Come where my love lies dreaming, « 

Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away. 

• Come where my love lies dreaming. 

Is sweety dreaming, her beauty beaming : 
Come where my love lies dreaming. 

Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away. 
Come with a lute, come with a lay ; 

My own love is sweetly dreaming, her beauty beaming; 
Ck>me where my love lies dreaming. 

Is sweetly dreaming the hours away. 

S^t is her slumber ; thoughts bright and free 

Dance through her dreams like gushing melody ; 
Light is her young heart, light may it be ; 

Come where my love lies dreaming. 
Dreaming the happy hours. 

Dreaming the happv hours away ; 
Come where my love lies dreaming. 

Is sweetly dreaming the happy hours away. 

PRETTY LITTLE OARK-BLUE EYES. 

Copyriebt. 1884. by T. B. Harms & Co 

There is a girl, a little pear, and of her to you lUl sing ; 

So fair and oright, she brings delight, to her fondly I will cling ; 

Her heart, I know, is pure as snow, and she never frowns or 

sighs. 
Her voice so clear, I love to hear, and she has such pretty 
dark-blue eyes. 

Chorus. 
She's the only girl I love, she's the only girl I prize ; 
She's the darling of my heart, my pretty little dark-blue eyes. 
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At niRht and day she^s ever gay, and her laughter ring^infir 

clear. 
Makes care depart, and glad the heart— there^s sunshine 

when she^s near ; 
In happy dreams to me she seems, like an angel from the 

skies. 
While o'er me shine, like stars divine, those bewitching little 

dark-blue eyes. 

When far away from'her I stray, still her image dwells with 

me, 
In ev'ry place, her rosy face, fair and smiling I can see ; 
She welcomes me with voice of glee, to my arms she fondly 

flies. 
The' dark the night, like beacon light, I can see her pretty 

dark-blue eyes. 

OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 

Vm always light-hearted and aisy. 

Not a car^in the world have I, 
Because I am loved by a Colleen, 

I couldn't forget if 1 try. * 

She lives far a>^'ay oVr the mountain. 

Where I know she's still thinking of me, 
Arrah I Cushla McChree, were I with you 
This moment how happy I'd be. 

Chorus. 
It's over, yes, over the mountain. 

Where the little thrush sings on the tree; 
In a cabin all covered with ivy. 
There my Eily is waiting for me. 

The day I bid good-bye to Eily, 

That day I will ne'er forget.. 
How the tears bubbkd up from their slumber, 

I fancy I see them yet. 
They looked like the pearls in the ocean. 

As she wept the tears of love. 
Says she— Teddy, my boy, don't forget me, 

Till we meet again here or above. 

Oh I water and land may divide us. 

Friends, like flowers, come and go ; 
The face of Eily will cheer me. 

For in that dear face 1 well know, 
The imprint of love and devotion, 

Surrounded by thoughts chaste and pnre^ 
Will serve as the star to the sailor. 

Whilst plodding the wild raging moor. ^.^ 
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KI88INQ THROUGH THE BARS. 

*Twas In a grove I met my love. 

One soft and balmv night: 
I owned my flame, she did tne same. 

And trembled with delight. 
When at her gate, we i)arted late, 

1 blessed my lucky stars. 
And stole a kiss, to seal onr bliss. 

Between the wicket bars. 

I went again, bnt sought in vain 

The grove my love to find ; 
I feared the worst, and yet I durst 

Not think she was unkind. 
To solve my fate, I sought the gate. 

And there, oh, happy stars, 
I found and pressed her to my breast. 

And kissed her through the bars. 

I asked her why she did not fly,. 

Like me, on wings of love. 
To where our vows beneath the boughs , 

Were whispered in the grove. 
She said, of late the garden gate 

Seemed nearer to the stars; 
The hint was plain, and so, again, 

I kissed her through the bars. 

But kissing leads to graver deeds. 

And constant visions brings 
Of golden showers and orange flowers. 

White gloves and wedding rings. 
And now our fate, no envious gate, 

With wicked wicket, mars. 
For, wedded fast, we've learned, at last. 

To kiss without the bars. 

ONEHORSE OPEN SLEIGH. 

I>ashing through the snow, in a on^ -horse open sleigh, 
0*er the hills we go, laughing all the way ; 
Bells on bob-tail ring, making spirits bright— 
Oh I what sport to ride and sing a sleighing song to-night. 
Chorus. 

Jingle bells. Jingle bells. Jingle all the way ; 

Oh Iwhat Joy it Is to ride in a one-horse open sleigh. 

A day or two ago I thought I'd take a ride— 
And soon Miss Fannie Bright was seated by my side : 
The horse was lean and lank, misfortune seemed his lot; 
He got into a drifted bank, and we ail got upeot. 
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A day or two aso, the story I must tell, 

I went out on the snow, and on my back I fell; 

A gent was riding by in a one-horse open sleigh. 

He laughed as I there sprawling lay, but quickly drove away. 

Now the ground is white, go It while you're young. 
Take the girls to-nieht, and sing this sleighing song ; 
Just get a bob-tailed nag, two-forty as his speed. 
Hitch him to an open sleigh, and crack youUl take the lead. 

NEW COON m TOWN. 

Copyright, 1883, by S. Brainard's Sons. 

There's a bran new coon in town, he came de other day, 
A reg'lar la-de-dah, dat's what de girls all say ; : 
He dresses like a prince, he weai*s a diamond ring. 
And in his snowy shirt-iront wears a great big cluster pin. 
Chorus. 
New coon In town, new coon In town. 

New coon, he came de other day ; 
New coon in town, new coon in town, 
A reg'lar la^de-dah, de girls ail say. 

He well knows de game call'd "bank," he plays de queen to 

win. 
And at de game of '* craps " he sneaks his queer dice in ; 
He bets on ev'ry race, and plays de ladies nigh, 
And everywhere you go, you hear de boys allci'y : 

LIGHT-HOUSE BY THE SEA. 

Copyright, 1886, by J. C. Groene & Co. 

There's a light— there's a light I and it shines far out at sea ; 

"lis a beacon so bright from my true love to me. 
There's a light— there's a light, in a light-house by the sea. 
Chorus. 
In a light-house by the sea, there^s a sweet face waits for me. 
Whene'er I'm away, she waits day by day 

For the white sails far over the foam ; 
When storms rage high at night her lamps are always bright. 
She's the pride of my heart, so steer, my lads, for nome. 

Many a day since last I saw her face. 

And gazed in her eyes, their lovlne truth to trace; 

We'llmeet ne'er to part, for with her I'll remain, 

I am coming, yesi I'm coming to you, sweet lass, again, - 

When storms rage high at sea, ye-ho, my lads, ye-ho 1 

She waits for me, ye-no, my lads, ye-ho I 
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KARL'S NEW LULLABY. 

Copyright. 1886. by T. B. Harmi A Oo 

Sleep, my darling, sleep. 

My sweet one on my breast; 
CJlose thy blue eyes, little love. 

And rest, my darling, rest. 
Soft blows the gentle south wind sweet, 

From over the Summer sea; 
Dream on, my darling, dream. 
My sweet one, dear to me, sleep, i^y babe I 
Chorus. 
Then rock-a-bye, hush-a-bye, dear little darling, 
Ley-u-le-e-o, Ley-u-le-o. Rock-a-bye, hush-A-bye, 
Dear little darling, Ley-u-le-e-o, hey I 

Sleep, darling, while the bright stars 

Their silent watca do keep ; 
Sleep, darling, while the fair moon 

So gently guards thy sleep. 
Thy mother shakes the dreamland tree. 

Bright dreams fall down on thee ; 
Dream on, my darling, dream. 

My swtet one deai* to me, sleep, my babe. 

KNOCKING AT THE GATES OF JORDAN. 

I'm out in the cold and I can't get in— 
I've turned my back on wicked sin ; 
De pass- word's lost, what shall 1 do ? 

I'm thro' de keyhole peeking ; 
I dim' up de stairs in de early morn— 
I'm de fust dat heard ole Gabriel's horn. 
But de gate is shut and de hour is late, 
I'm standing here a-knocking. 
Chorus. 
Knock, knock, but I have got to wait 
Till Pet«r brings de keys to open up dat gate; 
Knock, knock, I want to get good boarding, 
Dat's why I'm knocking, knocking, knocking. 
At de gates of Jordan. 

De jaybird hopp'd on de orange tree, 
De wasp insulted de bumble bee. 
Which goes to show dis world is made 

Fop folks to fret and grumble ; 
I greased my shoes wid de oil of hope. 
And I clutch'd de end of de heavenly ropes 
I was hoiHted up to de main-top gaff. 

While de sinnei's had to stumUe. 
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m clean my robes wid golden soap, 

ril sit on a cloud wid a telesctfpe. 

To watch de stragglers a-climb de stairs. 

And try and reach de landing ; 
But de way is slippery as isln'-glass, 
And Peter's a hard ole man to pass, 
For he wants de grip and your history, too. 

Or your head he* 11 be expanding. 

COME, BIRDIE, COME. 

Beautiful bird of Spring has come. 
Seeking a place to build his home. 
Warbling his song so light and free. 
Beautiful bird, come live with me. 
Come live with me ; you shall be free. 
If you will come and live with me. 
Come live wit h me, you shall be free ; 
Beautiful bird, come live with me. 
I am alone ; come live with me. 
Come live with me. 

Chorus. 

Come, birdie, come live with me. 
We will be happy, light and free; 
You shall be all the word to me : 
Come, birdie, come and live witn me. 

Ye little birds that sit and sing. 

Many a thought of loved ones bring. 

Hovering 'round your tiny nest. 

Calling your loved ones home to rest. 

Oh I happy bird, no thought of care. 

No aching heart, no grief to bear. 

Over the land, over the sea. 

Come change your home and live with me. 

Come change your home, no more to roams 

Come change your home. "^ " ' 

Birdie, what makes you fly away, 
When I come near you ? tell me, pray ; 
I'll not deceive you, you are free. 
If you should come and live with me. 
Now, Dirdie, fly, fast to the sky, 
To your sweet nome, for night is nigh ; 
Ana when the sun shines o'er thaJea, 
Bring thy sweet mate and live with me. 
Then we will sing, daylight to bring; 
Then we will sing. 
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THE COT WHERE I WAS BORN. 

Pve roamed beneath a foreign sky. 

Where beanteou8 flowers grew. 
Where all was lovely to the eye, 

And dazzWng to the vieW. 
I've seen them graced by night's pale tear, 

Bedeck'd by radiant morn, 
But never found a spot so dear 

As that where I was born. 

Can wealth or title compensate 

The want of friendship's glow? 
Can gaudy pageants, earthly stated 

So bright a gem bestow ? ^ 

To me such joys are cold iiideed— 

They hold the heart forUim ; 
Give me the spot I love so dear— 

The cot where I was born. 

KISS ME, MOTHER, ERE I DIE. 

Kiss me, mother, ere T die. 
Let me feel thy soft caressing. 

Ere I in the cold grave lie- 
Give me once again thy blessing, 

Asyou blessed me when a boy ; 
When of life's bliss I was dreaming— 

Years have wrecked those ships of joy. 
And no star of hope is beaming. 

Chorus. 

Oh I kiss me, mother, ere I die. 
Let me feel thy soft caressing. 

Ere I in the cold grave lie- 
Kiss me, mother, ere I die ; 

Kiss me, mother, ere I die- 
Once again your child caress; 

Soothe, on I soothe my dying hoars, dear mother* 
Kiss me, kiss me, ere 1 die! 

Kiss me, mother, ere T sleep. 

Never more on earth awaking; 
Nay, I would not have you weep. 

As my soul its flight is taking : 
Do not weep for him who goes. 

From a world ol care and sorrow. 
To a sweet and last repose. 

Where there comes no fading morrow. 
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Kiss me, mother, ere I die- 
Sweeter far win be our meeting. 

Past the pearly clouds that lie. 
Where the sun the morn is greeting; 

Then upon my pallid brow 
Press thy Moving lips with gladness ; 

Death is i)ainless to me now. 
Thy sweet kiss hath banisned sadness. 

KEEP IN DE MIDDLE OB DE ROAD. 

I hear dem angels a-callin' loud- 
Keep in de middle ob de road ; 
Dey's a-waitin' dar in a great big crowd — 

Ke^p in de middle ob de road. 
I see wem stan' roun' de big white gate: 

We must trabble along 'fore we git too late, 
Fo' 'taint no use fo' to sit down and wait- 
Keep in de middle ob de road. 
Chorus. 
Den, chil'ren, keep in de middle ob de road ; ' 
Den, chirren, keep in de middle ob de road : 
Don't you look to de right, don't you look to de left. 
But keep in de middle ob de road. 

I ain't got time fo' to Pton an' talk- 
Keep in de middle ob de road ; 

Kase ae road am rough, an' it's hard to walk- 
Keep in de middle ob de road. 

I'll fix my eyes on de golden stair. 
And I'll keep on a gwine till I git dar, 

Kase my head am bound fo' de crown to w'ap — 
Keep in de middle ob de road. 

Come an' join in de weary ban'— 

Keep in de middle ob de road ; 
Kase we bound fo' home in de happy land — 

Keep in de middle ob de road. 
Turn your back on dis world ob sin. 

Knock at de door and dey'll let you in, 
Kase you'll nebber git such a chance ag'in— 

Keep in de middle ob de road. 

Dis world am full ob sinful things-* 
Keep in de middle ob de road ; 

When de feet gits tired, put on de wings. 
Keep in de middle ob de road. 

If you lie down on de road to die. 
An' vou watch dem angels in de sky. 

You kin put on wings, and git up an' fly- 
Keep in d*« middle ob de road. 
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COME, LANDLORD, FILL YOUR FLOWING BOWL. 

Come, landlord, fill your flowing; l)owl trntil it doth run over ; 
Come, landlord, fill your flowing bowl until it doth run over; 
For to-nishc we* 11 merr7be,merry be, for to-night we*ll merry 

be, merry be. 
For to-night we'll merry be, merry be, to-morrow we'll get 

sober. 

The man that drinks good whiskey punch, and goes to bed 
risbt mellow, [right mallow. 

The man that drinks ^ood whiskey punch, and goes to bed 
Lives as he ought to live, lives as ne ought to live. 
Lives as he ought to live, and dies a jolly good fellow. 

The man who drinks cold water pure, and goes to bed quite 
sober, [sober. 

The man who drinks cold water pure, and goes to bed quite 
Falls as the leaves do fall, falls as the leaves do fall. 
Falls as the leaves do fall, so early in October. 

But be who drinks just what he likes, and getteth ^* half -seas 
over," [over," 

But he who drinks just what he likes, and getteth **half-seaa 
Will live until he dies, perhaps, will live until he dies, perhaps. 
Will live until he dies, perhaps, and then lie down in clover. 

WHO WILL CARE FOR MOTHER NOW? 

Why am I so weak and weary. 

See bow faint my heated breath. 
All around to me seems darkness. 
Tell me, comrades, is this death ? 
Ah 1 now well I know your answer ; 

To my fate I'll meekly bow. 
If you'll only tell me truly. 
Who will cai*e for mother now ? 

Chorus. 
Soon with angels I'll be marching, s 

With bright laurels on my brow ; 
I have for my country fallen. 
Who wiU care for mother now ? 

Who will comfort her in sorrow. 

Who will dry the fallen tear, 
Gentiy smooth her wrinkled forehead. 

Who will whisper words of cheer ? 
Even now I think I see her 

Kneeling, praying for me— how 
Can I leave her in her anguish ? 

Who will care for mother now ? 
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Let this knapsack be my pillow, 
. And my mantle be the sky. 
Hasten, comrades, to the battle, 

I will like a soldier die. 
Soon with angels I'll be marching. 

With bright laurels on my brow, 
I have for my country fallen. 

Who will care for mother now ? 

SWEET ALEEN. 

I am waiting here to-night, sweet Aleen, 

For to see my heart's delight, dear Aleen; 
As I linger at the gate, tell me what may be my fate, 

I your answer will await, sweet Aleen. 

Dear Aleen, dear Aleen, 
Whisper softly, tell me truly, thou art mine. 

Sweet Aleen, -dear Aleen, 
Wliisper softly, tell me truly, thou art mine. 

If you love me, answer yes, sweet Aleen, 

Half your answer I can guess, dear Aleen ; ■ 
Fairest, sweetest, dearest love, you're an angel from above. 

Let me vow to you my love, sweet Aleen, 

Sweet Aleen, dear Aleen, 
Whisper softly, tell me truly, thou art mine. 

Sweet Aleen, dear Aleen, 
Wliisper softly, tell me truly, thou art mine. 

Days may come, and days may go, sweet Aleen, 

I shall ever love you so, dear Aleen ; 
Tou'U find me fond and true, believe my Inner soul, pray do. 

My life I yield to you, sweet Aleen. 

Sweet Aleen, dear Aleen, 
Whisper softly, tell me truly, thou art mine. 

Sweet Aleen, dear Aleen, 
Whisper sof tij, tell me truly, thou art mine. 

HUSH, LITTLE BABY, DON'T YOU CRY. 

Copyright, 1884, by W, F. Shaw. 
No use for to weep and cry in de mom. 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye ; 
Dig up de 'taters, noe up de com, 

You^ll be an angel bye-and-bye ; 
Tie on de armor, armor of de Lord, 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye ; 
Put on de helmet, swing on de sword. 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye. 
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- Chorus. 

Hush, little baby, don't you cry. 

You'll be an angel bve-and-bye ; 

Singing sweetly all de day. 

All de day, happy day ; 

Hush, little baby, don't you cry. 
You'll be an angel bye-and-bye ; 

Softly, sweetly, gently sleep, 
You^ll be angel by e-and-bye— don't you cry. 
Ole Satan's a-comin', don't you run. 

You'll be an angel bve-and-bye ; 
Put on de armor, level up yo' gun, 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye ; ' 
Aim for his bosom, hit him in de back. 

You'll be an angel by-and-bye ; 
Keep on a-shootin', keep him off de track. 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye. 
Put on de robe and frizzle up yo' har. 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye ; 
Get out yo' ticket for de gospel car. 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye ; 
Pin on de armor, armor of de Lord, 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye ; 
Watch for de train, jump on board,. 

You'll be an angel bye-and-bye. 

ELLA RHEE. 

Oh I Ella Rhee, so kind and true. 

In the Little churchyard lies— 
Her grave is bright with drops of dew. 

But bri^rhter were her eyes- 
Then carry me back to Tennessee, 

There let me live and die. 
Among the fields of yellow corn. 

And the land where Ella lie I 
Chorus. 

Then carry me back to Tennessee, 
There let me live and die. 

Among the fields of yellow corn. 
And the land where Ella lie I 
Her pretty eves and gently form, 

Methinks I yet can see ; 
I love the spot where she was born, 

'Way down in Tennessee. 
Then carry me back to Tennessee, 

There let me live and die. 
Among the fields of yellow corn. 

And the land where Ella lie. r^^^rrl^ 
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The Summer sun will rise and set, t 

And the night-birds thrill their lay. 
And the Opossum and coon so softly step 

Round the Rrave of Ella Rhee. 
Then carry me back to Tennessee, 

There let me live and die. 
Among the fields of yellow com. 

And the land where Ella lie I 

BRING BACK MY BONNIE tO ME. 

Mybonnle lies out on the ocean. 

While saal7 I wait on the shore ; 
He wander^dHiway o*er the billow, 

I*m lopging to see him once more I 
He comes to my heart in bright visions. 

His face like an angePs I see I 
And, still do I sigh in my dreaming : 

Oh I bring back my bonnie to me I 

Ghobus. 
Bring back, bring back, bring back my love o*er the sea I 
Bring back, bring back, bring back my love o'er the Sea ! 
Bring back, bring back, bring back my bonnie to me I 
Bring back^ bring back, bring back my bonnie to me I 

He left me when roses were fading. 

To bid me farewell, for a while ; 
My heart is so weary and lonely. 

Bereft of its beautiful smile. 
I stray where the billows are dashing. 

And wonder where now he can be ; 
My heart to the waves ever whispers: 

Oh ! bring back my bonnie to me I 

Then, darling one, can you forsake me? 

My life is so weary and lone I 
Oh 1 send m6 a word o'er the water. 

And Bay you are ever my own ! 
In sorrow and tears I'm repining. 

And sad is my watch by the sea. 
My darling, my dear one for ever I 

Oh I bring back my bonnie to me I 

LEAF BY LEAF THE ROSES FALL. 

Leaf by leaf the roses fall, drop by drop the springs run dry, 
One by one, beyond recall. Summer beauties fade and die; 
But the roses bloom again, and the springs will gush anew 
In the pleasant April rain and the Summer's sun and dew. 
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So in hours of deepest gloom, when the springs of gladness fail. 
And the roses in their bloom droop like maidens wan and pale ; 
We shall find some hope that lies like a silent jzerm apart, 
Hidden far from careless eyes in the garden of the heart. 

Some sweet hope to gladness wed, that will spring afrash and 

new 
When griefB Winter shall have fled, giving place to son and 

dew- 
Some sweet hope that breathes of Spring, thro* the weary, 

weary time. 
Budding forth its blossoming in the spirits* silent clime. 

MDRNINQ BY DE BRIGHT LIGHT. 

I*m gwlne away by de light of de moon- 
Want all de children for to follow me ; 

I hope ril meet you darkies soon, 
Halle, halle, halle. hallelujah I 

So tell de brothers dat you meet. 
Want all de children for to follow me; 

Dat I will travel on my feet, 
Halle, halle, halle, hallelujah I 

Chorus. 
In de morning, morning by de bright light, 
Hear Gabriel*s trumpet in de morning I 

Gtoget a match and light dat lamp- 
Want all de children for to follow me ; 

And show me de way to de Baptist camp, 
Halle, halle, halle, hallelujah I 

We'll have beefsteak and sparerib stew- 
Want all de children for to follow me ; 

And nice boiled onions dipped in dew, 
Halle, halle, halle, hallelujah I 

I'll take my old banjo along— 
Want all de children for to follow me ; 

In case de boys should sing a song, 
Halle, halle, halle, hallelujah! 

For no one has to pay no fare- 
Want all de children for to follow me ; 

So don't forget to curl your hair, 
Halle, halle, halle, hallelujah 1 

rSE GWINE BACK TO DIXIE. 

I'se gwine back to Dixie— no more I'se gwine to wander; 
My heart's turned back to Dixie— I can^t stay here no longer. 
I miss de old plantation, my home and my relation ; 
My heart's turned back to Dixie, and I must go. 
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Chorus. 
1*86 fiTwine back to Dixie, I^se firwine back to Dixie, 

Tde ewine where de orange bloesome grow ; 
For I near de children calling, I see their sad tears fallinfif. 

My heart's turned back to Dixie, and I mast go. 

Tve hoed in fields of cotton, I've worked upon de river ; 
I used to think if I got off, I'd go back dere, no, never; 
But time has changed de old man, his head is bending low. 
His heart's turning back to Dixie, and he must go. 

I'm trav'ling back to Dixie— my step is slow and feeble ; 

I pray de Lord to help me, and lead me from all evil ; 

And should my strength forsake me, den, kind friends, come 

and take me ; 
My heart's turned back to Dixie, and I must go. 

BABY MINE. 

I've a letter from thy sire, baby mine- baby mine ; 

I could read and never tire, baby mine— baby mine. 

He is sailing o'er the sea, he is coming back to me. 

He is coming back to me, baby mine—baby mine. 

He is coming back to me, baby mine. 

1 1 long to see his face, baby mine— baby mine. 

In his old accustomed place, baby mine— baby mine. 

Like the rose of May in bloom, like a star amid the gloom. 

Like the sunshine in the room, baby mine— baby luine. 

Like the sunshine in the room, baby mine. 

I'm so glad I cannot sleep, baby mine- baby mine, 
I'm so happy I could weep, baby mine— baby mine. 
He is sailing o'er the sea, ne is coming back to me. 
He is coming back lo thee,, baby mine— baby mine. 
He is conaing back to thee, baby mine. 

JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

John Barleycorn is a hero bold, 

As any in the land. 
For ages good, his fame has stood, . 

And Mrin for ages stand. * 

The whole wide world respect him. 

No matter friend or foe, 
Whate'er they be that make too free. 
He's sure to lay them low. 
Chorus. 
Hey, John Barleycorn— ho, John Barleycorn ! 
Old and young thy praise have sung, John Barleycorn I 
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Now see him in his pride of growth, 

His robes all rich and green ; 
His head is speared with prickly beard. 

Fit Ic night to serve a queen. 
And when the reaping time comes *round. 

And John is stricken down, 
He yields his blood for England's good. 

And Englishmen's renown. 

The lord in courtly castle. 

And the squire in stately hall ; 
The great of name, of bii*lh and fame. 

On John for succor call. 
He bids the troubled heart rejoice. 

Gives warmth to nature's cold ; 
Hakes weak men strong, and old ones young. 

And all men brave and bold. 

Then shout for great John Barleycorn, 

Nor heed the luscious vine ; 
Pve not the mind, much charm to find 

In potent draught^ of wine. 
Give me my native nut-brown ale. 

All other drinks 1 scorn : 
True English cheer is English beer. 

Our own John Barleycorn. 

THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 

Oh where, and oh where, is your Highland laddie gone ? 
Oh where, and oh where, is your Highland laddie gone ? 
He's gone to fight the French, for King George upon the 
throne. 

And it's oh I in my heart, I wish him safe at home. 

He's gone to fight the French, for King George upon the 

throne ; 
And it's oh I in my heart, I wish him safe at home. 

Oh where, and oh where, did your Highland laddie dwell? 
He dwelt in merry Scotland, at the sigm of the Blue Bell ; 
And it's oh 1 in my heart, I love my laddie well. 

In what clothes, in what clothes, is your Highland laddie 

clad? 
His bonnet's of the Saxon green, and his waistcoat of a plaid ; 
And it's ohl in my heart, I love my Highland lad. 

Suppose, and suppose, that your Highland lad should die ? 
That bagpipes should play o'er him, and I'd sit me down and 

cry; 
And it's oh I in my heart, I wish he may not die. 
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WE WON'T QO HOME TILL MORNING. 

The stars are brightly glowing. 
The happy hours are flowing ; 
Then, comrades, why be going. 

While Jolly hours remain ? 

While Jolly hours remain ? 

While jolly- hours remain ? 

Chorus. 

We won't go home till morning. 

We won't go home till morning. 

We won't go home till morning. 

And then we won't go home. 

We'll send all care a-flying, 

For why should we be sighing ? 

Each idle fear defying, 

We'll pass the bowl again. 

We'll pass the bowl again, 

W6'll pass the bowl again. 

From mom to night a rover. 
We wander half seas over. 
And live the while in clover; 

As happy as a king. 

As happy as a king. 

As happy as a king. 

While drowsy heads are sleeping. 

Our fairest Joys we're reaping; 

When midnight hours are creeping. 

Our heads are bright and clear. 

Our heads are bright and clear, 

Our heads are bright and clear. 

Oh ! night was made for gladness. 
So banish all our sadness ; 
To think at all is madness. 

Then free and easy be. 

Then free and easy be. 

Then free and easy be. 



Oh I send around the chorus. 
While starry skies are o'er us ; 
There's none can go before us 

In jollity and fun. 

In jollity and fun. 

In jollity and fun. 



joll 
joll 
joll 
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WHERE ARE THE FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH? 

Where are the friends of my youth ? 

Say, where are those cherished ones gone ? 
And wh.y have they dropped with the leaf ? 

Ah 1 why have they left me to mourn ? 
Their voices stiU sound in mine ear ; 

Their features I see in my dreams; 
And the world is a wilderness drear; 

As a wide-spreading desert it seems. 
Ah 1 where are the friends of my youth ? 

Ah I where are the cherish'd ones gone ? 
Ah I why have they dropped as the leaf ? 

Ah I why have they left me to mourn? 

Say, can I never again- 
Such ties can I ever renew. 

Or feel those* warm pulses again. 
Which beat for the dear ones I knew ? 

The world as a Winter is cold ; 
Each charm seems to vanish away ; 

My heart is now blighted and old ; 
It shares in all nature^s decay. 

Ah I where are the friends of my youth ? 
Ah 1 where are the cherished ones gone ? 

Ah I why have they dropped as the leaf ? 
Ah I why have they left me to mourn ? 

PUT MY LITTLE 8H0E8 AWAY. 

Mother dear, com^ bathe my forehead, for I^m growing very 

weak- 
Mother, let one drop of water fall upon my burning cheek. 
Tell my loving little schoolmates that I never more will play; 
Give them all my toys, but, mother, put my little shoes away. 
Chorus. 
I am going to leave you, mother, so remember what I say ; 
Oh I do it, won't you? please, mother, put my little shoes 
away. 

Santa Claus he gave them to me, with a lot of other things. 
And I think he brought an angel with a pair of golden wings. 
Mother, I will be an angel by, perhaps, another day. 
So you will then, dearest mother, put my little shoes away. 

Soon the baby will be larger, then they'll fit his little feet; 
Oh I he'll look so nice and cunning when he walks along the 

street. 
Now I'm getting tired, mother, soon I'll say to all good-day ; 
Please remember what I tell you : put my little shoes away. 
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MY NELLIE'S BLUE EYES. 

Copyright, 1883, by T. B. Harms & Co. 
My dear Nelly^s eyes are blue, hair of brleht and grolden htie; 
Like her heart, her eyes are trae, my Nelly, my own : 
Never lived a queen so fair, with mv Nellie life I'd share. 
By her side I know no care, my Nelly, my own. [a flower. 
Ne'er was cnlltd from nature's bower, half so rare or sweet 
Though we've culled them, hour by hour, my Nelly, my own. 
Chorus. 

My Nelly's bine eyes, my Nelly's blue eyes: 

Brighter than stars that shine at night, my Nelly's bine eyes. 

When I first saw Nelly's home, where the moonbeams softly 

shone. 
From min'e heart a lover's moan, my Nelly, my own, [lea. 
Fairer seemed this world to me, whilst the wind blew o'er the 
Words and kisses sweet for me, my Nelly, my own. [yoiu 
Like a rose refresh'd with dew, my sad heart when won by 
Angel words said, **Thou art true," my Nelly, my own. 

DOWN THE HILL. 

In this sensation century good songs are very few, 
The words are little cared for, if the music is but new ; 
The subjects, too, are nearly done, but I have found one still. 
Never push a man because he's going down the hilL 
Chorus. 

Then help one another, boys, if fortune on yon shine ; 

Remember, when you give your mite that poverty's no 
crime. 

Though little be the ofTring, boys, give it with good will. 

And never push a man because he's going down the hUL 

In this wide world there's many a man with a truly honest 

heart. 
To raise his wife and family, in business makes a start, 
But still his ends don't seem to meet, work which way he will; 
Fate seems to be against him, and he's going dow^ the hilL 

As we jog along in daily life, how many men we find 
That poverty's a grievous sin, to think they are inclined. 
They meet in sad adversity, some old friend, Tom or BilL 
And pass him by disdainfully, and push him down the hUL 

If e'er you meet an honest man, struggling hard with fate, 
Don't speak words of discouragement, or tell him 'tis '*too 

Don't sneer, as you pass him by, but help him with a will. 
And p'raps some day you'll find him on the summit of the hiU, 
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DOWN AMONG THE DAISIES. 

Down among the daisies, by the running stream. 

Where the waters ripple soft and low ; 
Sitting with my darling, in a happy dream. 

Heedless of the hours that come and go. 
There I meet my darlinpr every Summer^s day. 

And the leaflets nodding up above 
"Were the only ones that fist to what we'd say. 
As we whispered o'er our tales of love. 

Chorus. 
Down among the daisies, by the running stream^ 

Where the waters ripple soft and low ; 
Sitting by mv darling, in a happy dream. 
Heedless of the hours that come and go. 

Down among the daisies we will ever dwell, 

In a little cottage by the stream ; 
Naught will ever come to break the happy spell. 

Break the happy glimmer of our dream. 
Days mav come and go, like flowers that bloom and die, 

But as long as life is with us, queen. 
We will dwell together, you and I, 

Down among the daisies by the stream. 

IN DE EVENING BY DE MOONLIGHT. 

In de evening bv de moonlight. 

When dis darkey's work was over. 
We would gather round de Are 
'Till de hoe-cake it was done ; 
Den we all would eat our suppers. 
After dat we'd clear de kitctien, 
Dat's de onlv time we had to spare 

To have a little fun. 
Uncle Gabe would take the fiddle down 

Dat hung upon de wall. 
While de silver. moon was shining clear and bright; 

How de old folks would enjoy it, 
Dey would sit all night and listen. 
As we sang in de evening by de moonlight. 
Chorus. 
In de evening by de moonlight 

You could hear us darkies singing. 
In de evening by de moonlight 

You could hear de banjo ringing ; 
How de old folks would enjoy it, 
Dey would sit all night and listen. 
As we sang in de evening by de moonlight. 
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In de evening by de moonlight, 

When de watch-dog would be sleeping; 
In de corner by de fire-place, 

Beside de old arm-chair. 
Where Aunt Chloe used to sit 

And tell de picaninnies stories. 
And de cabin would be filled 

With merry coons from far and near. 
All dem happy times we used to have 

Will ne'er return again : 
Everything was den so merry, gay and bright. 

And 1 never will forget It, 
Just as long as I remember. 

How we sang in de evening by de moonlight. 

BY THE SAD SEA-WAVES. 

By the sad sea- waves, I listen, while they moan 

A lament o'er the graves of hope and pleasure gone , 

I am young— I was fair, I had once not a care 

From the rising of the morn to the setting of the sun. 

Yet I pine like a slave, by the sad sea-wave. 

Chorus. 
Ck>me again, brighi days of hope and pleasure gone ; 
Gome again, bright days, come again, come again. 

From my care, last night, bv holy sleep beguiled. 

In the fair dream-light my home upon me smiled, 

Oh I how sweet, *mld the dew, every fiower that I knew ' 

Breathed a gen tie welcome back to the worn and weary chilfl 

I wake in my grave, by the sad sea-wave. 

Chorus. 
Come again, dear dream, so peacefully that smiled ; 
Come again, dear dream, come again, come again. 

8ALLIE HORNER. 

There's a little girl that charms the world as well as me. 
With her eyes of blue, so sweet and true, and heart so free ; 
Many hours, amid the flowers, do I pass with her; 
Sallie Homer, round the corner, little one so dear. 

Chorus. 
Now I wonder, as I ponder, if she's true to me ; 
If I'm any of the many— will she constant be : 
None completer, none is sweeter in this world of ours ', 
Sallie Horner, round the corner, in her home of flowers. 
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You'll discover how love to her if you only try ; 
You'll be given gleams of heaven if you catch ner eye ; 
lAke the stars that gleam and glisten in the azure sky. 
When she speaks the angels listen as they pass her by. 

She is very sly and merry in her roguish way: 
I adore her more and more in all my love-lit days ; 
Always suing; fondly wooing for her heart divine; 
Sallie Horner, round the corner, oh I she must be mine. 

I'LL AWAIT MY LOVE. 

Copyright, 1883, by J. F. Martindale. 
She stood alone on the shore, her eyes grew dim with tears; 
As she kissed her hand to me, perhaps the last for years. 
She watched the sails unfurl, then breathed her vows anew; 
"While faintly I could hear the sweet words "I'll be true ;" 
The winds bring out tp sea, this song from her to me— 

Chorus. 

I'll await my love, I'll await my love. 

And I'll be as true as the stars above ; 

I'll await my love, I'll await my love, 

I'll await my sailor boy. 

She stood alone on the shore, with heavy heart so sad, 
"While her soul *vent out in proy'r, for her dear sailor lad. 
"With trembling voice she cried, oh I God I I pray to thee 
To shield my darling boy, from storm and wreck at sea I 
The winds bring out to sea, this song from her to me— 

LITTLE DARLING, DREAM OF ME. 

Little darling, dream of me while the stars are softly gleam- 
ing, 
"When I'm far away from thee, keep me still within thy 



dreaming ; 
nde 

.te'i 
thee. t 



Though i wander from thy side, still in spirit I am near thee. 
True to thee, whate'er betide ; waiting with my love to cheer 



Chorus. 
Sweetly dreaming, smiling, beaming; brightest visions 

come to thee ; 
While the stars are softly gleaming, little darling, dream 

of me I 

Little darling, dream of me when in absence I am lonely ; 
Love will bring me back to thee ; for thy beauty I live only. 
Slumber free from every care, and at dawn awake light- 
hearted. 
On thy lips this gentle pray'r: " May we never more be parted I" 
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JUANITA. 

Soft o'er the fountain, lingering falls the sonthem moon ; 
Far o'er the mountain, breaks the day too soon ; [dwell. 

In thy dark eyes' splendor, where the warm light loves to 
Weary looks, yet tender, speak their fond farewell. 

Chorus. 
Nita, Jnanlta, ask thy soul if we should part; 
Nita, Juanita^ lean thou on my heart. • 

When, in thy dreaming, moons like these shall shine again. 
And daylight beaming prove thy dreams are vain. 
Wilt thou not, relenting, for thine absent lover sigh. 
In my heart consenting to a prayer gone by. 

THE CORK LEG. 

ril tell you a tale without any flam. 
In Holland dwelt Mynheer Von Clam, 
Who every morning said, " I am 
The richest merchant in Rotterdam." 

One day he had stufP'd him as full as an egg. 
When a poor relation came to beg ; ' 
But he kicked him out without broachingf a keg. 
And in kicking him out he broke his own leg. 

A surgeon— the first in his vocation- 
Came and made a long oration ; 
He wanted a limb for anatomization. 
So finished his jaw by amputation. 

Said Mynheer, says he, when he'd done his work, 
**By your sharp knife. I lose one fork, 
But on two crutches I'll never stalk. 
For I'll have a beautiful leg of cork." 

An artist in Rott«rdara, 'twould seem. 
Had made cork legs his study and #eme; 
Each Joint was as strong as an iron beam. 
The springs a compound of clockwork and steam. 

The leg was made and fitted tight. 
Inspection the artist did invite ; 
The fine nhape gave Mynheer delight. 
As he flx'd it on, and screw'd it tight. 



He walk'd through squares, and past each shop, 

I a hop, 
top. 
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Of speed he went to tne utmost top ; 
Each step he took with a bound and a hop. 
Till he found his leg he could not stop. 
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Horror and fright were in his face. 

The neighbors thought he was running a race; 

He clang to a post to stay his pace. 

But the leg remorselessly kept up the chase. 

He eall'd to some men with all his might, 
"Oh, stop me, or I'm murdered quite P* 
But though they heard him aid invite. 
He in less than a minute was out of sight. 

He ran o*er hill, and dale, and plain. 
To eaf e his weary bones he fain 
Did throw himself down, but all in vain - 
The Itg got up, and was off again. 

He walked of days and nights a soore. 
Of Europe he made the tour ; 
He died— but though he was no more. 
The leg walked on the same as before. 

In Holland sometimes he comes in sight, 

A skeleton on a cork leg tieht; 

No cash did the artist's skill requite. 

He never was paid— and it serv'd him right. 

My lale Tve told both plain and free, 
Of the richest merchant that could be ; 
Who never was buried, though dead, you see. 
And I have been singing his LEG. 

POOR OLD NED. 

I once knew a darkey, his name was Uncle Ned ; 

Oh I he died long ago, long ago : 
He had no hair on the top of his head— 
De place where de wool ought to grow. 

Chorus. 
Lay down de shovel and de tioe, 
Hang up de fiddle and de bow ; 
For dere's no more work for poor old Ned ; 
He's gone where de^ood darkies go. 

His fingers were long, Jike de cane in de brake. 

And he had no eyes for to see; 
He had no teeth for to ea4 de hoe cake. 

So he had to let the hoe cake be. 

One cold frosty morning old Ned died. 
Oh ! de tears down massa's face ran like rain^, 

For he knew, when Ned was laid in de ground, 
He*d never see his like again. 
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THAT'S HOW YOU GET SERVED WHEN YOU'RE OLD. 

One day \n the street, 1 just happened to meet * 

An old friend wholn I'd not seen for years; 
The old raan looked sad, tho' to meet me was glad. 

And his eyes, as he spoke, filled with tears. 
I said, "John be brief, what's the cause of your. grief. 

To me your misfortunes unfold," 
Said he, " In poor me, you a sample may see 
Of how a man's served when he's old. 

Chorus. 
"Each day growing older, I get the cold shoulder. 

By youngsters thrust out in the cold. 
Who jeeringly say that I'm in the way, ' 
That's how you get served when you're old." 

I began as a lad, and a hard place I had. 

Which I held for some forty-five years ; 
I've worked like a slave, yet no money could save. 

And now I may starve it appeal's. 
What I've had to endure it is hard I am sure. 

Now, by the young master I'm told 
I must no longer stay, for others make way. 

That's how you get served when you're old. • , 

When young, I was praised and my wages were raised. 

No labor I'd ever tnen shirk. 
And master would then point me out to the men 

As the man who best stuck to his work. 
Now I'm feeble and weak, he'll to me hardly speak. 

Unless it's to grumble and scold ; 
They simply make fun of what I have done. 

That's how you get served when you're old. 

My wife,* poor soul I she is near seventy-three. 

How to Keep her from want I don't know. 
If I beg, I intrude, and by p'lice am pursued. 

And if to the work-honf*e we go. 
To seek for relief, they but add to our grief, 

"You must come in the house," we are told; 
Part husband and wife, to be paux)er8 for life. 

That's how you get served when you're old. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

"Will you walk into my parlor ?" said a Spider to a Fly, . 
** 'Tip the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy ; 
You've only got to pop your head within side of the door, ^ 
You'll see so many curious things you never saw before— 

Will you walk in, pretty Fly?" 
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"My house la always open/' says the Spider to the Fly, 
"Pm glad to have the company of all I see go by." [fore." 
"They go in but don't come out again— I've heard of you be- 
" Oh, yes I they do, I always leave them out at my back door- 
Will you walk in, pretty Ply ?'» 

"Will you grant me one 3weet kiss, then ?" says the Spider 

to the Ply, 
**To taste your charming lips— I've a cu-ri-os-i-ty." 
Said the Ply, "Once our lips did meet, a wager I would lay. 
Of ten to one, you would not let me go away." 

" Will you walk in, pretty Fly ?" 

** If you won't kiss, will you shake hands ?" says the Spider 

to the Ply, 

'* Before you leave me to myself in sorrow sad to sigh." [longs, 

•* Oh 1" said the Ply, "there's nothing handsome unto you be- 

I declare you should not touch me, even with a pair of tongs." 

" Wm you walk in, pretty Ply ?'» 

** What handsome* wings you've got," says the Spider to the 

Ply* 
** If I had got such a pair. I in the air would fly ; 
•Tls useless— all my wishing— and only idle talk. 
You can fly up in the air, while I'm obliged to walk- 
Will you walk in, pretty Fly ?" 

** For the last time I will ask you— will you walk in, Mr. Fly ?" 
*'No, if I do I may be shot, I'm off— so now good-bye I" [fast I 
Then up he springs, but both his wings were in the web caught 
The Spider laughed : " Ha, ha I my boy, I have you safe at last- 
Will you walk our, pretty Ply ?" 

MORAL. 
** And, pray, how are you now ?" says the Spider to the Fly, 
"You fools will never wisdom get, imless you dearly buy; 
*Tis vanity that ever makes repentance come too late, 
A^d you who in cobwebs run, surely deserve your fate- 
Listen to me, listen to me, foolish little Fly.*' 

HUSH, MY DARLINGS, DO NOT WEEP. 

Hush, my darlings, do not weep. 

Better days are coming near. 
Sails a ship across the deep. 

And I know 'twill soon be here; 
Oh I it brings to Erin's land. 

Help and food for us galore— 
Gift to us from freedom's land. 

May heaven bless it evermore I 
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Chorus. 
Raise your little hands in prayer. 

Bless the kind hearts o^er the sea; 
May our Lord from famine spare 

Those who succor mine and me. 

Oh I how bitter was our woe 

When we heard our children cry. 
And we saw them hungry grow, 

Beg for food, and, pleading, die ; 
Then our mother-hearts they bled!. 

And our anguish who can speak ? 
'Till from freedom's land there sped , 

Stores of bounty for the weak. 

Bless the willing hands of gold 
That have given bread to mine, 

Grant them happiness untold- 
May the sun for them e'er shine ; 

Could they see our children dear 
Clap their little hands in glee. 

Oh 1 'twould ever glad and cheer 
Freedom's daughters o'er the sea. 

TELL ME WHERE MY EVA'S GONE. 

I had a dream, a happy, happy dream : 

I dreamt that I was free. 
And in my own dear far-off distant home, 
I liv'd so fancy free. 

SoiiO. 
Eva, Eva, tell me where my Eva's gone; 
She has left me here to sigh and to mourn; 
Can't you tell me where my Eva's gone I 

Chorus. 
Eva, Eva, tell me where my Eva's gone ; 
She has left me here to sigh and to mourn ; 
Can't you tell me where my Eva's gone I 

And in this that seemed a happy dream, 

I was SO' proud and brave. 
And when I woke and found 'twas but a dream, 

I found myself a slave. 

I long to dream that happy dreau* again : 

To see my home so fair : 
For now I roam where all is sad and drear, 

And life Is full of car^*. 
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IF I HAD BUT A THOUSAND A YEAR. 
Robin Ruff. 

If I had bat a thousand a year. Gaffer Green, 

If I had but a thousand a year, 
What a man would I be 
And what sights would I see 
If I had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green— 

If I had but a thousand a >ear I 

Gaffer Green. 
The best wish you could have, take my word, Robin Ruff, 

Would scarce find you in bread or in beer ; 
Bat be honest and true 
And say what would you do 
If you had but a thousand a year, Robin Ruff— 

If you had but u thousand a year ? 

Robin Ruff. 
rd do— I scarcely know what. Gaffer Green, 

I'd go— faith, I scarcely know where ; 
rd scatter the chink 
And leave others to think— 
If I had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green— 

If I had but a thousand a year I 

Gaffer Green. 
But when you are aged and gray, Robin Ruff, 

And the day of your death it draws near. 
Say, what, with your pains. 
Would you do with your gains. 
If you then had a thousand a year, Robin Ruff— 

If you then had a thousand a year ? 

Robin Ruff. 
I scarcely can tell what you mean, Gaffer Green, 

For your questions are always so queer; 
But as other folks die— 
I suppose so must I— 

Gaffer Green. 
What I and give up your thousand a year, Robin Ruff— 

What 1 and give up your thousand a year I 
There's a place that is better than this, Robin Ruff— 
And I hope in my heart youUl go there- 
Born. 
Where the poor man's as great 
Though he hath no estate 
Aye, as if he'd a thousand a year I 
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THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 

I once did know a farmer., a good and faithful soul. 
Who used to work upon his farm around his cottage home ; 
He had an only dau^ter, and to win her I did try, 
And when I asked him for her hand, this wa^ his reply : 
Chorus. 

Treat my daughter kindly, and say you'll do no harm. 

And when I die I will leave to you my little stock and fami ; 

My house, my home, my sheep, my ploug^, horses, stock 
and barn. 

And all those little chickens in the garden. 

Now I own I love that young girl, and dearly she loved me, 
I used to go 'round her home her smiling face to see ; [me. 
To watch and milk her father's cows^ while she was watcning 
And many a drink of milk I got before I left the bam. 

Now the old man has consented, and married we will be ; 
We will own that little farm ourselves, and live in harmony ; 
And try to keep the promise that the old man asked of me ; 
' Was to use her as his only child, and treat her kindly. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Cinder a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands. 
And the mtiscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 
His hair is crisp, and black and long; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom 'till night, 

You could hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear hira swing his heavy sledge. 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When evening sun is low. 
And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door — 
They love to see the flaming forge 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the sparks that fly 

Like chaff upon a threshing floor. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits amongst his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And It makes his heart rejoice ; 
It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in paradise ; 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies, 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear from out his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward through life be goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees il s close ; 
. Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 
Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 

For the lesson thou hast taught ; 
Thus, at the flaming forge of life. 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus, on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed, each thought. 

EMMET'S "LULLABY." 

Close your eyes, Lena, my darling. 

While I sing your lullaby ; 
Fear thou no danger, Lena, 

Move not, dear Lena, my darling ; 
For your brother watches nigh you, Lena dear 

Angels guide thee, Lena dear, my darling ; 
Nothing evil can come near ; 
Brightest flowers bloom for thee. 
Darling Lena, dear to me. 
Chorus. 
Gk> to sleep, go to sleep, my baby, my baby, my baby. 
Gk) to sleep, my baby, baby, oh! by, go to sleep, Lena, sleep. 

Bright be the morning, my darling. 

When you ope your eye^ 
Sunbeams grow all around you, Lena, 

Peace be with thee, love, my darling; 
Blue and cloudless be the sky for Lena dear. 

Birds sing their bright songs for thee, my darling. 
Full of sweetest melody ; 

Anjrels ever hover near. 

Darling Lena, dear to me. 
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DARK GAL DRE88ED IN BLUE. 

From a village in New Hampshire, 

To Brooklyn here I came, 
To see the Exhibition, 

And all places of great fame ; 
But what I snflfered since I came, 

I now will tell to you. 
How I lopt my heart and senses, too. 

Through a dark girl dressed in blue. 

Chorus. 

She was a fine ga'i, fol-de-riddle-ido, 
A charmer, fol-de-riddle, eh 1 

'Twas on a Friday morning. 

The first day of August; 
When of that day I ever think, 

My heart feels ready to bust; 
I went in a six-penny omnibus. 

To the Exhibition of sixty-two; 
On a seat, by the side of the door. 

Sat a dark girl dressed in blue. 

When we arrived in Fulton avenue. 

The lady looked so strange ; 
Th6 conductor said, ** Your fare, ma*am,*^ 

She said, " I have no change— 
IVe nothing but a five-dollar note. 

Whatever shall I do ?" 
Said I, " Allow me to nay," "Oh, thank you, sir,'* 

Said the dark girl dressed in blue. 

We chatted and talked as we onward walked. 

About one thing or the other, 
She asked me, too— oh, wasn't it kind— 

If I had a father or a mother; 
**0h, yes," says I, and a grandmother, too. 

But pray, miss, what are you ?" 
**I'm chief engineer in a milliner's shop," 

Says the dai-k girl dressed in blue. 

We walked about for an hour or two. 

Through the town, both near and far; 
Then to a large hotel we went— 

I stepped up to the bar- 
She slipped in my hand a ten-dollar bill— 
. I said, "What are you going to do ?" 

Oh* a«n*t think it strange, I ttiust have changre,** 

Said the dark girl dressed in blue. 
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We had some light refreshments. 
And I handed cTut the bill ; 

The barkeei)er counted out the change— 
And the' bill dropped in the till ; 

'Twas in currency and silver change- 
There was a three-cent piece or two. 

So I rolled it up and gave it to i 

The dark girl dressed in blue. 

She thanked me, and said, " I must away, 

Fare-j'ou-well, 'till we meet again. 
For I've to go to New York 

To catch the Boston train." 
She quickly glided from my sight. 

And soon was lost to view, 
I turned to leave, wlien by my side 

Stood a tall man dressed in blue. 

This tall man said, *' Excuse me, sir, 

I'm one of the X division ; 
That note was bad, uiy duty is 

To tAke you on suspicion." 
Said I, " For a lady 1 obtained the change." 

He said, *' Are you telling me true ? 
Where does she live ?— what's her name ?" says I, 

*'I don't know, she's a dark girl dressed in blue." 

My story they believed, they thought I'd been de- 
ceived. 
But they said I must hand back the cash; 

I thought it a 8i4 as I gave them the tin- 
Away went a ten-dollar smash ; 

So all young men, take my advice. 
Be careful what you do. 

When you make the acquaintance of ladies strange, 
Especially a dark girl dressed in blue. 

POOR OLD SLAVE. 

'Tls just one, year ago to-day, that I remember well ; 
I sat down by poor Nelly's side, a story she did tell ; [year ; 
'Twas about a poor unhappy slave, that lived for many a 
But now he*s dead and in his grave, no master does he fear. 
Chorus. 

The poor old slave has gone to rest, we know that he is free ; 

Disturb him not, but let him rest, 'way down in Tennessee. 

She took my arm, we walked along into an open field ; [steal. 
And here she paused to breathe awhile, then to his grave did 
She sat down by that little mound, and softly whispered there : 
Come to me, father, *tis thy child I then gently di-opped a tear. 
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But since that time, how things have changed! poor Nelly 
that was my bride, [side. 

Is laid beneath the cold grave sod, with her father by hex- 
I planted there, upon her grave, tlie weeping-willow tree ; 
I bathed its roots with many a tear, that it might shelter me. 

BONNY EL0I8E. 

Bweet is the vale where the Mohawk gently glides. 

On its clear winding way to the sea. 
And dearer than all stoHed streams on earth besides 

Is this bright rolling river to me ; 
But sweeter, dearer, yes, dearer far than these. 

Who charms when others all fall. 
Is blue-eyed. Bonny, Bonny Eloise, 

The Belle of the Mohawk Vale. 

Oh, sweet are the scenes of my boyhood's sunny hour. 

That bespangled the gay valley o'er, [t-eai*s 

And dear ai*e the friends seen through memory's fond 

That hp"" lived in the blest days of yore : 
But sweeter, dearer, yes, dearer far than these. 

Who charms when others all fail, 
Is blue-eyed, Bonny, Bonny Eloise, 

The Belle of the Mohawk Vale. 

Oh, sweet are the moments when dreaming I roam. 

Through my loved haunts now mossy and gray, 
And dearer than all is my childhood's hallowed home. 

That is crumbling now slowlv away ; 
But sweeter, dearer, yes, dear^ far than these. 

Who charms when others all fail. 
Is blue-eyed. Bonny, Bonny Eloise, 

The Belle of the Mohawk Vale. 

SHELLS OF OCEAN. 

One Summer eve, with pensive thought, 

I wandered on the sea-beat shore. 
Where oft, in heedless infant sport, 

I gathered shells in days before— 
Where oft, in heedless infant sport, 

I gathered shells in days before. 

The splashing waves like music fell. 

Responsive to my fancy wild, 
A dream came o'er me like a spell, 

I thought I was again a child— 
A dream came o'er me like a spell, 

I thought I was again a child. 
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I stood Qpon thQ pebbly strand. 
To cull the toys that 'round me lay, 

But as I took them in my hand, 
I threw them one by one away — 

But as I took them in my hand, 
I threw them one by one away. 

" OH, thus," I said, "in every stage. 
By toys our fancy is beguiled. 

We gather shells from youth to age, 
And then we leave them like a child- 

We gather shells from youth to age. 
And then we leave them like a child/ 



I WANT TO SEE THE COTTON FIELDS AND THE DEAR 
OLD HOME AGAIN. 

I've wandered very far away 

From the clime whei-e I was born. 
And my poor heart has been so sad. 

Dejected and forlorn ; 
No master kind to treat me well. 

To cheer me when in pain ; 
I want to see the cotton fields. 

And the dear old home again. 

Chorus. 
Oh, the good old days are i>assed and gone, 

I sigh for them in vain j 
I want to see the cotton fields. 

And the dear old home again. 

When I was free I left that land 

Where the days are bright and fair. 
Where missus spoke to me so kind. 

When I was bowed with care ; 
I left that home no friends to find, 

My heart was filled with pain ; 
Oh, take me to that good old home. 

To see it once again. 

I'm left all sad and lonely now. 

When my days are very few ; 
My wife and children both are gone, 

I don't know what to do ; 
My master, too, he may be dead, ^ 

His hair was turning gray • 
Oh, let me see that good old nome. 

Before I pass away. 
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8Klf>PER AND HIS BOY. 

The sea ran high, and the wind was wild, 
When the skipper called to his only child ; 
"My boy, if fears assail thee now. 
Go pray in silence down below." 
" Fear I" cried the boy, "J know not fear. 
Father, when thy right hand is near : 
But merry it is, o'er the waves so high. 
To ride together, my father and 1." 

'* Mother will watch from the door and pray 

For ns both, dear father, till break of day; 

And she'll be the first, when her prayer is done. 

To catch sight of our sail 'neath the morning sun." / 

** Yes, yes," quoth the skipper, brief and stem— 

'* To-morrow shall see our bark return 

O'er the green waves ; 'neath the morning sky 

We'll ride together, my boy and I." 

She is watching, watching— but nevermore 
Will that gallant skipper return to shore ; 
The boy's black handkerchief lies on the sand. 
It was tied 'round his neck with her parting hand; 
And all that doth of the skipper remain 
Is the compass he shall never use again ; 
But she knows that now on the Jasper sea 
They ride together, his father and he. 

BLACK-EYED 8U8AN. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd 
The streamers waving to the wind. 
When black-eyed Susan came on board ; 
" Oh 1 where shall I my true love find ? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, [your crew." 

If my sweet William, if my sweet William iSails among 

William, who high upon the yard, 
Rock'd by the billows to and fro. 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard. 
He sigh'd, and cast his eyes below ; 
The cord glides swiftly through his glowing hands. 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air. 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
' If chance his mate's shrill call he hear^ 

And drops at once into her nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William's lips those kisses sweet. 
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** Oh I Susan, Susan, lovely dear I 

My vows shali ever true remain; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear— 
We only part to meet again. 
Change, as ve list, ye winds, my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee I 

"Believe not what the land-men say. 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind ; 
They'll tell thee, sailors, when away. 
In every port a mistress find. 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so. 
For thou art present wheresoever I go. 

" If to fair India's coast we sail. 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright I 
Thy breath is Afric's spic^ gale I 
Thy skin is ivory so white I 
Thus, every beauteous object that I view. 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

"Though battle calls me from thy arms. 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 
Though cannons roar, V'it, safe from harm, 
William shall to his dear return ; 
Love turns aside the balls that 'round me fly. 
Lest precious t^ars should drop from Susan's eye.** 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word ; 
The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 
No longer must she stay aboard ; 
* They kiss'd, she sighed, he hung his hetkd. 

Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land— 
"Adieu I" she cries, and waved her lily hand. 

ALL ON ACCOUNT OF ELIZA. 

The yarn I'm about to spin 

Is all on account of Eliza ; 
I'll tell you how I was taken in. 
All on account of Eliza, 
^e said that she'd ever be true to one, 
But she bolted away with a son-of-a-gun. 
So I cut my stick and to sea I run, 
All on account of Eliza. 

Chorus. 
AU on account, all on account, all on account of Elica ; 
He cut his stick and to sea he run. 
All on account of Eliza. 
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I've nearly been blown away In a gale, 

All on account of Eliza; 
And ^We almost been eaten up by a whale. 
All on account of Eliza. 
Pve had sword-cuts by dozens, and I've been shot througrli, 
Fve had yellow fever, and also the blue ; 
Tve been bitten by sharks, and by crocodiles, too. 
All on account of Eliza. 
Chorus. 
All on account, all on account, all on accouni of Eliza ; 
He's been bitten by sharks, and by crocodiles, too. 
All on account of Eliza. 

My duty is now, smart lads, to press, 

AU on account of Eliza ; 
If they say "No," why I say "Yes," 
All on account of Eliza. 
So, look up, my mess-mates, some boys for the sea, 
And if to your summons they do not agree. 
Why, shiver my timbers, just tell 'em for me. 
That it's all on account of Eliza. 
Chorus.' 
All on account, all on account, all on account of Eliza; 
Why, shiver my timbers, just tell 'em, says he. 
That it's all on account of Eliza, 

I've courted the ladies all through my life. 

All on account of Eliza ; 
But never could steer to the proi)er wife. 
All on account of Eliza. 
I've kiss'd and I've hugg'd them in ev'ry port. 
The fat and the lean, the tall and the short ; 
But somehow or other they wasn't my sort. 

All on account of Eliza. « 

Chorus. 
All on account, all on account, all on account of Eliza; 
But somehow or other they wasn't his sort, 
All on account of Eliza. 

DREAMING OF HOME AND MOTHER. 

Dreaming of home, dear old home. 

Home of my childhood and mother- 
Oft when I wake 'tis sweet to find 

I've been dreaming of home and mother. 
Home, dear home, childhood's happy home I 

When I played with sister and with brother 
'Twas the sweetest joy when we did roam 

Over hill and through dale with mother I 
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Chorus. 
Dreaming of home, dear old home. 

Home of my childhood and mother- 
Oft when I wake *ti8 sweet to find 

I*ve been dreaming of home and mother. 

Sleep, balmy sleep, close mine eyes. 

Keep me still thinking of mother- 
Hark 1 it's her voice I. seem to hear- 
Yes, I'm dreaming of home and mother. 
Angels come soothing me to rest, 

I can feel their presence as none other. 
For they sweetly say I shall be blest 
With bright visions of home and mother. 

Childhood has come, come again. 
Sleeping I see my dear mother — 

See her loved form beside me kneel 
While I'm dreaming of home and mother. 

Mother dear, whisper to me now. 
Tell me of my sister and my brother— 

Now I feel thy hand upon my brow- 
Yes, I'm dreaming of home and mother. 

YOU GET MORE LIKE YOUR DAD EVERY DAY. 

*J!hef say as tJie cock crows the young ones will learn. 

At leiist it's been so in my case, 
"For ever since I can remember I know, 

I always have been a scape-grace. 
At gammoning people I took delight, 

And when I've played some little game, 
"Whene'er I've gone home and acquainted my dad. 
He's always been sure to exclaim : 

Chorus. 
You get more like your dad ev'ry day. 

You get more like your dad ev'ry day, [blade. 

When some trick I've play'd he A^ill say, you young 
You get more like your dad ev'ry day. 

1 was barely fourteen when I started a pipe. 

And also to court I began, 
I went into taverns and call'd for my beer. 

And fancied myself quite a man, 
I remember the ni'st time my friends saw me home 

I had to be carried to bed. 
Instead of chastising, my dad only smiled. 

And said as he shook his old head : 

You get more like your dad ev'ry day, etc. 
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In wrenchingr off knockers and pnllingr down bells 

And spreeing I took a delight. 
But there^s one thing I used to like better than all, 

'Twas bothering Bobbies at night. 
And often I've thrown from the top of a wall 

A stone at a peeler's tile. 
And when my old dad chanced to hear of the joke. 

He'd frequently say with a smile : 

You get more like your dad ev'ry day, etc. 

I am now most addicted to flirting and fun. 

In fact I make love to excess. 
And have promised to marry so many dear girls i 

At last I^ve got into a mess. i 

There are Susan and Annie and Florence and Kate 

Who've all had a promise from me. 
And when I told father, he roar'd with delight. 

And cried with a slap on his knee : 

You get more like your dad ev'ry day, etc. 

ALONG THE KANSAS LINE. 

A soldier from Missouri, in early manhood's prime. 

Lay with the dead and uving in a Mississippi clime; 

♦Twas on the field of Corinth his life was ebbing fasiu 

His comrades, faint and weary, in crowds were hurrying past* 

A comrade stopped beside him, and raised his drooping head« 
And then, in faltering accents, the wounded soldier said: 
Farewell, my darling comrade, a long and last adieu, 
Though shortly you may follow me, I'll ne'er return to you. 

With me this war is over, my marching at an end. 
And still a dying message by you I feign would send— 
Oh, bear it to those kindred, those distant friends of mine — 
For I have both friends and kindred along the Kansas line. 

I have an aged mother— you know that mother well— 
Oh, bear to her these tidings, how 1 in battle fell ; 
Tell her that I remember, in angpish, her advice. 
To stay at home in quiet, and not Join the rebel Prioe. 

And had I then but heeded the good advice she gave, 
I need not now be hastening to nil a rebel's grave ; 
But I heeded other counsel, and left ihat home of mine~ 
That home of peacjs and comfort along the Kansas line. 
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Tou kDow my brothers also ; tell them the mournful tale— 
And when in death I^m sleeping they will my fate bewail; 
They know the things that drove me away from that home. 
Ana the phantom light that lured me through Dixie^s land 
to roam. 

Tell those wealthy neighbors, who preached secession loud. 
And counseled me and others to swell the rebel crowd. 
That though they now are loyal, their own dear lives to save, 
Twas them that sent me surely to fill a rebel's grave. 

Although I have forgiven them, Vd have them not forget 
That but for them I might have been at home with mother 

yet; • 
And although I lie far distant, this mangled form of mine 
Will haunt their dreaming slumbers along the Kansas line. 

There is a dark-eyed beauty. I need not call her name. 
Who swerved me from my duty, and fanned the rebel flame ; 
Her words I well remember— no hand will mine write— 
Unless I find it boldly defending Southern rights. 

Those Southern rights, alas I my friends, I know not what 

they were. 
But you and others following the fleeting phantom^s glare, 
I sacrificed *ny Judgment at beauty's magic shrine. 
And joined the rebel regiment along the Kansas line. 

And ere this war is over— so foolishly begun— 
Many thousands of youths, misguided, will do as I have done ; 
And many thousand doting mothers will be bereft like mine, 
A.nd many a home made desolate along the Kansas line. 

Our land is dark with mourning, all draped in weeds of woe. 
And wailing notes of sorrow ai^e heard from high and low ; 
And uany's the home made desolate, with fire and sword 

combined, 
To make a howling wilderness along the Kansas line. 

And now his reason failing, the soldier ceased to speak ; ^ 
While on the field of battle, where Greek had met the Greek, 
His 7fe ^as made an offering unto the god of wars. 
Whose fdctims bled by thousands, alas lalas I what for ? 

MYGEL SNYDER'S BARTY. 

Mjgel Snyder gave a barty, last veek at his house ; 
Of gourse I vas invided by a ladv named Miss Krouse; 
Yen I arrived at Mygel's, manv beoples I zaw dere, 
Und off you'll only iTsden I vill tole you who dey vere— 
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Spoken— Dere vas Miss Krouse, Mr. Bimple, Mrs. Lanten- 
slarger, Misder Kansmeyer, Mrs. Dinglebender, und oders 
too numerous to mention. Miss Krouse had her hair done 
up in scrambelled e^gs, und den she vore a blain coi*ded bed- 
tick dress; young Bumblestein had on a new segond-hand 
svallow-head coad, und den he had a vatch chain, made ond of 
de dail of de cow vot kieged de lamb over in Shicago dot 
dime ; den de subber dable vas loaded down mit all de indeli- 
cacies of de season oud— dere vas beannts, red herrings, bod- 
dles of green-seal soda vater, und dings like dot; den <&re vas 
nice dances, dere vas Valtzes, Pokers, Les Lunches, Squad- 
rills, Succatoshes, und oder dances; den ve blayed some 
games, called Bus in Shoes, Bost Omce oud, Crokenhagen, 
Blind Man's Snuff und oder games; den a man got ub to 
make a speech, und he said— ^' I am here"— in aboud dree 
minutes he vasn't dere, he got drunk und de commiddee 
chucked him oud of de segond sdory vindow, but you vouid 
got tired of I dold you ef ery ding now, so 1*11 simply say— 
Chorus. 

Oh ! vot lods of fun, oh I vot lods of fun. 
Dancing, singing, all de dime.drinking lagerbier und vein; 

Oh I vot lods of fun, oh ! vot lods of fun. 
At dot barty down at My gel Snyder's. 

Yen subber it vas ready, und I sot me down to ead, Tfeet; 
Dere vas dripf , und cokes, und onions, usd bodadoes, una pigs 
Ve all ead very hardy, but Miss Krouse got very sick ; 
Ye called de Doctor und he salt she had de coleric. 

Spoken— Yes, und de Doctor said dot she got id from tnr. 
ing to eat a mince pie, mit a gouble of dooth-prushes in id ; 
veil, afder ve sent ner home den dere vas singing, vone young 
man sung a sons vich vent like dis— ''He flies drough de air 
mit his mout full of cheese, he vas a young man vot chewed 
tip a drapeze"~und den dey asged me to sing— ven I got ub 
to sing de beoble kept so sdill, dot you could hearahousfrfall 
down, I sung dot song aloud—** Mary had a leedle ram, ids 
vool all over vite "—und ven I had sung vone verse, some fel- 
lar hollered oud— *' Oh I give us a resd"— I dold him dot I 
didn't know de resdof id, und of I did, F vould give id to him, 
den he dolt me to **drop of myself," und salt **vount you efer 
dumble," but I don't understood Ladin, so I couldn't dell vot 
he vas dalking aboud, but ven I vent home und got dinking 
aboud de barty, I had to say to mineselt— 

Oh ! vot lots of fun, oh ! vot lots of fun, etc 

Miss Krouse who vas so sick dot nide I vent to see nexd day; 
I bobbed de gwestion, for I found I loved her rite avay. 
I married her soon after dot, I'm as habby as can be, 
Und we've got a leetle baby now, vich I dance on my knee. 
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Spoken— I've got de nicest leetle baby vot you tfer seen, a 
nice leetle ding aboud de size of a big sdove-bipe, id's got a nose 
like a vort, nnd id's head looks like a pilliara ball. (I meande 
vlte ball), de baby's jrust old enough now to grawl around on 
de gar pet und feed on dacks und nair-pins. I ex beet ven I 

S>nie noine for my wife to dell me dat de baby fell in de 
op-ball und vas choging mid a bod-a-do— sgin ; id's a nice 
ding being a farder, especially getting ub off a cold Winter's 
nide und bonring oud baregoric in a deaspoon by moonlide, 
id's nice to dink dot de baby vas going to grow ub und have ^ 
mambs, measles, cholera infandom, jim-jams, und dings 
like dot to dake avay a man's money, vot he has laid avay 
for a new suit of glothes— und all dot gomes of me meeting 
Miss Grouse at dot barty, veil I can't plame her, for venefer 
I dink of dot barty, I alvays say— 

Oh I vot lods of fun, oh I vot lods of fun, etc 

I'LL HANG MY HARP ON A WILLOW TREE. 

I'll hang my harp on a willow tree, 

I'll off to the wars again. 
My peaceful home has no charms for me. 

The battle-field no pain ; 
The lady I love will soon be a bride. 

With a diadem on her brow ; 
Oh. why did she flatter my boyish pride ? 

Sne's going to leave me now ; 
Oh, why did she flatter my boyish pride ? 

She's going to leave me now. 

She took me away mm my warlike lord. 

And gave me a silken suit; 
I thought no more of my master's sword. 

When I play'd on my master's lute. 
She seom'd to think me a boy above 

Her pages of low decree ; 
Oh, had Ibut loved with a boyish love. 

It would have been better for me ; 
Oh, had I but loved with a boyish love. 

It would have been better for me. 

Then I'll hide in my breast every selfish care, 

I'll flush my pale cheeks with wine; 
When smiles awake the bridle pair, 

I'll hasten to give them mine ; 
I'll laugh and lUl sing, though my heart may bleed. 

And I'll walk in the festal train ; 
And if I survive it, I'll mount my steed. 

And I'll off to the wars again ; 
And if I survive it, I'll mount my steed. 

And I'll off to the wars again. 
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But one eolden tress of her Hair 1*11 twine 

In my nelmet*8 sable plume. 
And then on the field of Palestine, 

ril seek an early doom. 
And if by the Saracen^s hand I fall, 

'Mid the noble and the brave, 
A tear from my lady love is all 

I ask for the warrior's grave; 
A tear from my lady love is all 

I ask for the warrior's grave. 

THE ARKANSAS TRAVELLER. 

This piece is intended to represent an Eastern man's ezpe> 
rience among the inhabitants of Arkansas, showing their 
hospitality and the mode of obtaining it. Several years since 
he was travelling the State to Little Rock, the capital. In 
those days, railroads had not been heard of, a^d the stage- 
lines were limited; so, under the circumstances, he was 
obliged to travel the distance on foot. One evening, about 
dusk, he came across a small log house, standing fifteen or 
twenty yards from the road, and enclosed by a low rail 
fence of the most primitive description . In the doorway sat 
a man, playing a violin ; the tune was the then most popular 
air in that region—namely. "The Arkansas Traveller." Htf 
kept repeating the first part of the tune over and over again* 
as ne could not play the second part. At the time the trav 
eller reached the house it was raining very hard, and he watf 
anxious to obtain shelter from t^e storm. The house looked 
like anything but a shelter, as it was covered with clap< 
boards, and the rain was leaking into every part of it. The 
old man's daughter Sarah appeared to be getting supper, 
while a small boy was setting the table, and the old lady sat 
in the doorway near her husband, admiring the music. 

The stranger on coming up, said, "How do you do?" The 
man merely glanced at him, and, continuing to play, replied, 
** I do as I please," 

Sf janger^"How long have you been living here?" 

Old Man— "D'ye see that mountain thar? Well that was 
thar when I come here." 

Stranger^** Can I stay here to-night ?" 

Old Man— **No I ye can't stay here." 

Stranger— *^ How long will it take me to get to the next 
tavern ?" 



Old Man— ''Well, youll not get thar at all if yon stand 
thar f ooUn' with me all night I'^ [Plays.] 
^Stmngeiv-^'Well, bow far do you call it to the nest tav* 

aome distano 
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Old Man—'' I reckcm it's upwards of some distance P [Plays 
as before.] 
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Btranger— "I am very dry— do you keep any spirits in your 
|)U8e?'^ 

31d man—" Do yon think my house is haunted ? They say 

ar's plenty down In the graveyard." (Plays as before.] 
IStranger-— "How do they cross this river ahead ?" 
iOld Man— "The ducks all swim across.*^ [Plays as be- 
|re.] 

[Stranger—" How far is it to the forks of the road ?*♦ 
EOld Bian— "I've been livin' here nigh on twenty years, and 
i> road ain't forked yit." [Plays as before.] 
rstranger— " Give me some satisfaction, if you please, sip. 
[There does this road go to ?" 

Old Man—" Well, it ain't moved a step since I've been 



lere-** [Playsas before.] 
Stranger—^* Why don't 3 



_ .anger— * why don't you cover your house ? It leaks.** 

Old Man— "'Cause it's rainin'." 

Stranger— "Then why don't you cover it when it's not" 
praining ?" 

Old Man—" 'Cause it don't leak." [Plays as before.] 

Stranger^" Why don't you play the second part of that 
tune?" 

Old Man—" If you're a better player than I am, you can 
play it yourself. I'll bring the fiddle out to you— I don't 
want you in here I" [Stranger plays the second part of the 
tune.] 

Old Man— *' Git over the fence, and come in and sit down— 
I didn't know you could play. You can board here, if you 
want to. Kick that dog off that stonl, and sit down and play 
it over— I want to hear It agin." [Stranger plays the second 
part again.] 

Old Man— "Our supper is ready now; won't you have some 
with us ?" 

Stranger— "Ifyou please." 

Old Man—" What will you take, tea or coffee ?" 

Stranger— "A cup of tea, if you please." 

Old Man— "Sail, git the grubpin'-hoe, and go dig some 
sassafras, quick 1" [Old man plays the first part.] 

Stranger— (to the little boy.) "Bub, give me a knife and 
fork, if you please." 

Boy— "We ain't got no knives and forks, sir." 

Stranger—" Then give me a spoon." 

Boy—*' We hain't got no spoons neither. 

Stranger—" WelV*hen, how do you do ?'* 

Boy— ^* Tolerable, thank you; how do you do, sir?" [Old 
man plays the first paH again.] 

The stranger, finding such poor accommodations, and 
thinking his condition could be bettered by leaving, soon de- 
parted^nd at last succeeded in finding a tavern, with better 
fare. He has never had the courage to visit Arkansas sinde. 
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DO THEY THINK OF ME AT HOME ? 

Do they think of me at home, do they ever think of me ? 

I who shared their ev*ry griof, I wl^o mingled in their glee ? 

Have their hearts grown old and strange to the one dooioed 

to roam ? 
I would give the world to know— do they think of me at home ? 

Do they think of me at eve? of the songs I used to sing ? 

Is the harp I struck untouched ? does a stranger wake tlie 

string ? 
Will no kind, forgiving word come across the raging foam ? 
Shall I never cease to sigh— do they think of me at home ? 

Do they think of how I loved, in my happy early days ? 

Do they think of him who came, but could never win tlieiir 

g raise? 
appy by h'is side, and from mine he^ll never roam ; 
But my heart will sadly ask— do they think of me at home ? 

IF EVER I CEASE TO LOVE. 

Ih a house, in a souare, in a quadrant. 

In a street, in a lane, in a road. 
Turn to the left, on the right hand. 

You'll see there my true love's abode. 
I go there a^ourting and cooing, 

Tamy love— like a dove ; 
And swearing on my bended knees. 

If ever I cease to love I 
Mav sheep's heads grow on apple trees 

If ever I cease to love 1 

If ever I cease to love— 
Mav the moon be turned into green cheese 

If ever I cease to love I 

She can sing, she can play the piano, 

. She can jump, she can dance, she can run. 

In fact, she's a modern Taglioni 

And Sims Reeves, rolled into one I 
And who would not love such a beauty ? 

Like an angel dropped from above ; 
Mav I be stung to death with bees 

If ever I cease to love 1 
Mav our cock fowl lay golden eggs 

If ever I cease to love 1 

If ever I cease to love— 
Mav little dogs wag their tails in front 

If ever I cease to love I 
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For all the money that's In the bank, 

For the title of a lord or a duke, 
I wouldn't exchange the girl I love, 

There's bliss in every look ; 
To see her dance the polka, 

I could faint with radiant love ; 
May the monument a hornpipe dance 

If ever I cease to love ! 
Mav we never have to pay the Income Tax 

If ever I cease to love I 

If ever I cease to love- 
May we all turn into cats and dogs 

If ever I cease to love. ^ » 

May all the seas turn into ink, ^ 

May negroes all turn white. 
May the Queen in Buckingham Palace live, 

May we drink too much wine to-night; 
May cows lay eggs, may fowl yield milk. 

May the elephant turn a dove, 
Mav bobbies refuse to eat cold meat. 

If ever I cease to love ! 
May I be stuflfed with sausage meat 

If ever I cease to love I 

If ever I cease to love — 
May each old maid be blessed with twins 

If ever I cease to love I 

WE'LL PAINT THE TOWN RED. 

Copyright, 1884, by C. C. Sawyer 
Dear Rob, we're in trouble, and need your advice. 
We've been on a racket and done the thinsr nice, • 

Tye worked it till daylight, and raised the "old ned,'* 
In fact, we determined to " paint the town red 1" 
Chorus. 
Now those who like rackets, wjU find it no joke. 
To pine in a jail, nearly starved and clean broke; 
It's well enough sometimes to raise the old ned. 
But I've had enough of this '* painting the town red I^ 

, We took out the linchpins from every dray. 
And you may believe the " old boy was to pay," 
We maahed Parson Dawson's plug hat on nis head. 
In fact, we determined to " paint the town red 1" 

We upset the ash-barrels, put out the lights. 
In less than an hour we raised two good fights. 
And one poor fellow we left nearly dead. 
In fact, we determined to "paint the town redl** 
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But Bob, my dear boy, our sad lot you'll bewail. 
They've locked the whole gang of us safe In the jail. 
The judge has iust fined us ten dollars, he said 
For disgraceful conduct and ** painting the town red !*• 
Chorus. 
It*s well to be jolly and get up a Joke, 
But going on rackets may end with a rope ; 
So, Bob, send us money, or sure as "old ned," 
I The j udge says he'll hold us for " painting the town red I** 

BARBARA ALLAN. 

It was in and about Martinmas time. 

When the green leaves were a-fallin% 
That Sir John Graham, in the west countrie. 

Fell in love wi' Barbara Allan. 

He sent his man down through the town. 

To the place where she was dwallin'. 
Oh, haste and come to my master dear. 

Gin ye be Barbara Allan I 

Oh, hooly, hooly, rase she up, ^ 

To the place where she was lyin'. 
And when she drew the curtain by. 

Young man, I think ye're dyin'. 

It's oh, I'm sick, I'm very, very sick. 

And it's a' for Barbara Allan. 
Oh, the bettey for me ye'se never be. 

Though your heart's blude were a-spillin\ 

^^Jj,.?*"'^* y® mind, young man, she said. 

When ye was in the tavern a-drinkin'. 
That ve made the healths gae round and round. 

And slichtit Barbara Allan ? 

He turned his face unto the wa'. 

And death was with him dealin' ; 
Adieu, adieu, my dear friends a'. 

And be kind to Barbara Allan. 
And slowly, slowly rase she up. 

And slowly, slowly left him. 
And slghin', said she could not stay. 

Since death of life had 'reft him. 
She hadna gone a mile but twa. 

When she heard the deid-bell ringin\ 
And every low that the deid-bell gied. 

It cried. Woe to Barbara Allan. 
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Oh, mother, mother, mak' my bed. 

And make it saft and narrow. 
Since my love died for me to-day, 

I*n die for him to-morrow. 

WHEN THE LEAVES BEGIN TO TURN. 

When the leaves begin to turn. 

And the Summer days have passed. 
When the roses droop and die, 

Killed by Winter's chilling blast. 
Then the heart is ofttimes sad 

When in thought I'm o*er the sea. 
But I know he will return— 

My love who loves but me. 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, now my song shall ever be, 

Oh ! waft from o'er the sea. 

My love who loves but nie. 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-ja, now my pong shall ever be^ 
Oh I bring him safe to me. 

Ah— when the leaves begin to turn. 

And the Summer days have passed, 
When the roses droop and die, 

Killed by Winter's chilling blast. 
Then the heart is ofttimes sad 

When in thought I'm o'er the sea. 
But I know he will return— 

My love who loves but me. 
Oh ! what would this life be 

Should hope now forsake me ? 
Surely he'll return to me— 

My love who loves, who loves but me. 
No, it shall not grieve me. 

He will not deceive me. 
Deceive me, my love who loves but me. 

My love who loves but me. 

Ah— when the leaves. 

When the leaves begin to turn. 
Ah— when the leaves begin to turn. 

And the Summer days have passed. 
When the roses droop and die. 

Killed by Winter's chilling blast. 
Then the heart is ofttimes sad 

When in thought I'm o'er the sea. 
But I know he will return— 

My love who loves but me. 
When the leaves begin to turn. 
When the leaves begin to turn. 
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HOW THE GATES CAME AJAR. 

*Twa8 whispered one noming in heave|;L 

How the little white angel May, 
Sat ever beside the portal 

Sorrowing all the day ; 
How she said to the stately Warden, 

He of the golden bar— 
Oh, angel, sweet angel, I pray thee. 

Let the beautiful gates ajar I 
Only a little, I pray you. 

Let the heavenly gates ajar 1 
Chorus. 

O, angel, sweet angel, I pray you. 
Let the beautiful gates ajar. 

Only a little, I prav you. 
Let the beautiful gates ajar I 

I hear my dear mother there weeping. 

She is lonely, she cannot see 
A glimmer of light in the darkness. 

Where the gates cloved after me ; 
One gleam of the golden splendor, 

O, Warden, would shine so far I 
But thQ angel, he whispered, I dare not 

Let the beautiful gates ajar ! 
Spoke low as he answered, I dare not 

Let the heavenly gates ajar 1 

Then up rose Mary, the Ble*«8ed, 

Sweet Mary, the mother of Christ,- 
Her hand on the hand of the angel 

She laid, and her touch sufficed ; 
Then turned was the key in the portaU 

Fell ringing the golden bar ; 
And, lo I in the little child's finiprers. 

Stood the beautiful gates ajar I 
And, lol in the child's angel fingers, 

Stood the heavenly gates ajar I 

And this key for no further using. 

To the blessed Son shall be given. 
Said Mary, mother of Jesus, 

Tenderest heart in heaven. 
Now never a sad-eyed mother. 

But may catch the glory afar: 
Since safe in the Lord Christ's bosom 

Are the keys of the gates ajar 1 
Safe hid In the dear Cnrlst's bosom, 
t At i the gates forever ajar I 
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HAWTHORNE'S BOOK OP 

kdy-Hads SPSECBES and TOASTS 

Price 30 CentSf Postpaid. 

This bfx)k coDtains speeches on all 
subjects ttiat can occur, whether on 
serious, sentimei.tal, or humorous ocy 
caslona, including Speeches and re^ 
plies at dinners, receptions, festivalSt 
political meetings, military revlewSc 
nremen's gatherings, and, Indeedf 
wherever or whenever any partFt 
large or small, is gathered to dine, to 
mourn, to congratulate, or to rejoice. 
Appended to which are forms of all 
kinds of resolutions, etc., with a grea( 
number of sentiments and toastSe 
Price 30 Cents, by mail, postpaid. 
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Painters i 



Guide Book 



For the Apprentice, Journeyman, and 

Master Painter. 

Price 30 Cents, Pdstpald. 

Contents: Interior work, exteriot 
work, exterior painting for seashore, 
painting iron work, new tin roofs, old 
tin roofs, enameling, ordinary enamel 
ingin wood work,ivory white,preparing 
walls for paint, preparing and paint- 
ing walls, rough or stucco walls, era 
size distemper color, distemper wall 
preparation, distemper preparation* 
alum size with soap, alum size with* 
out soap, paperhan&rers* paste, plaster 
relief, white pine wood, lincrusta wa& 
ton, papiermache relief, hardwood 
floors,bad ceilings, muslin on ceilinjia^ 
waxing walls, now to wash waufl^ 
hardwood doors, exterior shingle roofs, canvas on roofs, ce- 
ment paint putty, clean hardwood work, roughing, stencil. 
Ing, stencil colors, stenciling relief, stenciling with oil colore. 

Suck size, color mixing. No. 2 muslin ceiling, bints on pain^ 
g walls that have been painted and are to be repainted 
with one coat of paint. Sent to any address on receipt of 
BO CMrts. Address all orders to 



WEHBIAN BR08« 



18S Park Row. Now Yorii 
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Lovers' Secrets 



Ort]ttArtofW0lin[(l,WIHm6aBdWEDDm 



PRICE 30 CENTS. 

Showliig bow BMidflu b«ooin« happy wItm, Mid badiclof* iMeome Iwppy hot; 
j*Bdi. in • brief apse* of time and by eaty methodi. Alio oontainint oomplati 
UnetiooB for dtefauriiic inWntioiit, acoepUnr vowi. and retaininr affeetiona. bott 
bef ora atidaf ter marriaga A traatiae of tba EtiqnaMt 
of Marriee ; daaeribiaf the inritations, the dreasea 
the ceremony and the pniper beharior of both Bride - 
and Bridegroom, whether in Public or behind the 
ff aptial Curtain. It teUa fdainly how to berin court 
Ing. The way to set o^er baahfnlneea. The way tt 
"ait up." The way to find the aoft spot in a sweefi 
heart* a breaat The way to write • love letter. The 
way to eaaily win a rirl'a eonaent. The way to pogf 
the question to her. The way " to do up things ";b» 
fore and afier an enracemenl The way to reoeirc. 
and the way to decline an offer. The way to "(iTr 
- the mitten " renteely. The way to make yonraek 
I ' arreeaUe durinf an ent»r«nMnt. The way bridw 

maida and croomamen utonld dreaa and perfora 



I 



~ ^ their dntiea. The way you ahould act and the tUnr 
Ipl you ahould do at a weddinr and at weddinr reeev 
Ik tiona. The furniture, decwationa and behavior u 



^ the Bridal Chamber. The wav to make Wife mni 
Buaband " real happy.** Thia ia Juat the book fha 
(kM long beeo wanted. It apeaka in plain, Jioneat worda. revealinc knowledr 
that everytiody oufht to know, upon aubjecta of aa Tital import to all aa the air wt. 
breathe. Neither thoae alreay married, nor thote contemplating the trine of Hi' 
fonnnbial knot, can afford to be another dajr without a knowledge of the mam 
nyaterioua things that are ao truthfully and rividly ezphUned in thia work. It L 
inat the very treati»« to be in the handa of every young bachelor or maiden; ever^ 
Harried man or woman, every widow or widower, young ox old. In fact,|there i 
act a lady or genfleman in the wortd— young or old, aingle or married— who can 
■ot glean a vaat amount of naef ul information that will enlighten«them on all point 
•f Oonrtahip and Marriage, aa well aa their ancillary duties, pleaauree and obllga 
)ions. Thia ia the moat complete, and by far the most valuable, work that ha 
3Ter been brought out on thia all-important aubject. We beg of yon, therefore, no 
JO confound it with any of the ^nprthleaa booka heretofore iaaued, butremembe. 
iM title, and obtain "wehman Broa.' Lovera' Seereta, or, the Art of Wooing 

Sinning and Wedding." Sent by mail poatpaid. to any addreest on raoeipl o 
> C^NTSa Addrees aU orders direct to 

mnuxnATa bros.^ 

«S 8 Park Row Naw York Cit> 
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PRICE 18 CENTS. 

I This new edition is the only re- 
liable treatise on the subject, giv- 
ing fnll and plain directions fot 
Fortnne-telling by the interpret 
tation of dreams and visions ; also, 
an account of remarkable dreams 
and visions, and a general dic^ 
tionary of their siguidcation. It 
is compiled from original sources, 
printed on a good quality of pa- 
per, with colored cover, and will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 15 Cents. 



Tffc%V's CL0&-DAM6 HADE EAS7 tl^Shs 

The elements and practice of 
this art, so popular on the min- 
strel and vaudeville sta^e, are 
simplified and fully explained in 
this book, showing the steps and 
figures, giving examples, expla- 
nation of the terms used, and all 
information necessary for becom- 
ing a thorough and graceful danc- - 
er. The book also contains ap- 
propriate music for different 
styles of dances, also song-and- 
dance sketches with mnsic. It is 
well printed and bound, with a 
colored cover. Price 15 Cents, by mail, postpaid. 
ADDRESS AIJ« ORDERS TO 

WSSm BUS.. 158 fuk &of. Jir 7nk Gitj 
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AT72TT SALLY'S 

POLICY-PLAYERS' 



PRICE 30 CENTS. 

This book is a Sare Guide to Lucky Dreams and Luck} 
Policy Numbers. It gives you the true interpretation 
of Dreams, and also the Numbers of 
the Lottery to which they apply 
Good Combinations to Play; Signifi 
cations of Cards Dreamed of, and- 
their numbers: Combination Table 
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whether you will get expected money 
Hoyers, clothes, or any other article that you maj set youii 
mind upon. Do you dream of love or gold, or of friendship 
or of foes, or of life or death ? This book will explain every 
thing clearly to you. Ton can tell your own fortune f ron 
its pages without consulting any livinflr fortune-teller. Prkx 
to C«nts per copy, by mail, postpauU Address all order 
iirtictto 
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WEHMAN BBO&U / 

^68 PARK ROW. New York Cit» 
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*-teS!r-' 1000 WATS 10 flH BICE .o c^ 

To those that work hard for a mere 
existence, we hare a few plain words 
to say. Every person wants to make 
money, and wants to makH it fast and 
easily. This book will tell them how. 
Many worthy people grow gray from 
hard work and hare nothing to show 
for it. It is such people we address. 
Among the valnaole secrets In this 
reaUy great book there are many Uiat 
reqnire no capital and bnt little labor 
with no special ability. With any one 
of these recipes yon can make money 
ten times easier than you conld by hard 
work, and be your own master at that. 
This book is crammed full of recipes 
that will help you become rich quickly. 
Not by peddling and forcing sales, but 
things that nearly everybody will buy. No 

as "fail" about it. All the operations can be 

done In your own town. No "gift of gab" necessary. The 
NO capital required to began. 




by making ^, 

such word as "fail" about it. 
done In yonr own town. Nc 
things will sell themselves. _ _ , 
The money rolls in from the start. 
postpaid.on receipt of 30 Cents. 



It will be sent by mail. 



HEIWANN'S ART OF iAQIO »p'^}S^s. 

A practical treatise on how to perform 
modern tricks, by Prof. Hermann. Great 
care has been exercised by the author to 
include in this b(K)k only such tricks as 
have never bef(»re appeai*ed in print. 
This assures the performer a secret and 
almost endless fund for suitable mate> 
rial to be used on all occasions. Witii 
little practice, almost any one perform 
the more simple tricks, and with prac- 
tice, as be becomes more adept, he can 
perform the most difficult ones. No book 
published contains a greater variety of 
material for conjurors and sleight-of» 
, hand performers than this book. Coins, 
cards, silk hat, handkerchiefs, balls, are 
I all introduced in the many programs of* 
fered, thus affording one an endless va- 

i ^4 frora which to select for parlor or stage entei'tain* 

I '^i^ Price 30 Cents, by ntail, postpaid. 

» WnmiAN BR08« tSS Park Row. N«w York. 
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g£OSEJF FREEiASONRY 

SBIOS 36 OSHTS. 

It contains all the degrees con- 
ferred by a master's lodge, as writ- 
ten by Capt, William Morgan. 

By GEORGE K. CRAFTS, 
formerly Thrice Puissant Grand 
Master of Manitou Council, New 
York. It will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of 
35 Cents. 




yiVST&EL SEETCBES, ^mmm and J0SE8 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

A book full and running over with side-splitting fun. it 
contains conundrums that will set the whole continent gness- 
ing, and then they'll have to "give 'em 
up'* half the time. Jokes and gags for 
end men— the best lot of these funnr 
questions and answers ever publish{>^ 
Negro sketches— the minstrel and sh^'P 
man will find in this book all /jF 
sketches thev want to set a house ztj. 
rip-ro&rious laughter. It also con'^Vj* 
the latest jokes that were sprung b^^ 
most successful minstrel shows an^"®'^ 
most suiioessful comedians throu^ 
this country and the United Ein^t 
In fact, it is pre-eminently tm{ 
and most comprehensive collect > , 

sketches, conundi*ums and Jokes X\ ' / 
the market at so low a price, Itv' f 
' sent by mail, poetpaid^ to any a^tta, 
on receipt of SO C^nts. fITF 

Address al ordsrs to WEHMAN BROS,, 158 ParicRow.N^ 4 
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